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De La Vergne 660-hp. 
4-Cycle Diesel engine. 
Westinghouse generator. 








The De La Vergne 1000-hp. and 660- 
hp. engines, built by Baldwin for their 


Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 





are designed to give direct and safe 


access for inspection and maintenance. 


VE IMPORTANT POINTS: 


F 

é® Overspeed governor readily accessible for checking. 

2.) Periodic testing of hydraulic governor and associated operating 
parts made easy. 

3] Injection nozzles can be quickly removed for inspection. 

4 Continuous supervision of combustion conditions by means of the 

pyrometer. 

Shoulder high position of injection pumps makes for quick inspections. 
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What 22 Million Voters Meant 


The editorial in our issue of November 9 comment- 
ing on the national election had to be written, owing to 
requirements of publishing, on November 6—the day 
after the election. In it we said, “The most surprising 
thing about President Roosevelt’s victory . . . was the 
size of it.’ Appearances were then deceptive. His 
victory was much smaller than the news then indicated 
—was, in fact, a clear repudiation of the New Deal by a 
majority of those whose votes were not influenced by 
governmental largess. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s popular vote in 1936 was 27,476,673 
and Mr. Landon’s only 16,679,583. The most up-to- 
date Associated Press compilation we have seen gives 
for 1940: Roosevelt, 26,297,788; Willkie, 21,813,637. 
Thus Roosevelt’s plurality of almost 11 million in 1936 
was reduced to less than 4% million in 1940 by a 
decline of more than 1 million in the votes for him 
and an increase of more than 5 million in those cast 
for Willkie over the number cast for Landon. Nor is 
this all. The majority of any candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in the eleven southern states is always piled 
up, by whatever means, to keep the negro in his place, 
and, therefore, throws little light on sentiment regard- 
ing national issues. In the other 37 states in 1936 the 
vote was, Roosevelt, 24,233,973, and Landon, 15,894,- 
099, a plurality for Roosevelt of 8,339,874; while in 
these states in 1940 the vote was Roosevelt, 23,246,273, 
and Willkie, 20,952,830—a plurality for Roosevelt of 
only 2,293,443, or but five per cent of the total vote 
for the two candidates of almost 44,200,000. 


A Vote Representing Intelligence and Thrift 


This vote and subsequent developments are highly 
significant. It is impossible to believe any intelligent 
person can be unaware that the small plurality of Roose- 
velt outside the southern states was, in effect, secured 
by purchase and coercion, because it is actually only 
about one-fifth as large as the number of voters in these 
States receiving, in one way or another, money from 
the federal government. It is equally obvious that the 
vote for Willkie represents an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the intelligence, self-reliance, thrift and prop- 
erty ownership of this country. 

We are not disturbed by the fact.that anybody mak- 
ing these statements is likely to be denounced for try- 
ing to stir up class feelings inimical to that “unity” for 


which the victors in the election have since been so 
feelingly appealing. If the time has come when it is 
dangerous to tell the facts about how and by whom a 
national election has been won, we are far advanced 
toward the time when national officials and policies will 
not be determined by elections. But the fact that almost 
22 million persons voted for Willkie indicates that we 
are still far away from that time. And the further 
fact that all over the country there is a spontaneous 
movement for maintaining all the independent clubs and 
other organizations that supported Willkie to fight dur- 
ing the next four years for what they fought for in the 
recent campaign affords highly significant evidence 
of the spirit and purpose that caused 5 million more 
votes to be cast against and 1.million less for the New 
Deal candidate than four years ago. 


“Unity”—for What? 


We still hear people say the reason why Willkie was 
defeated was that he publicly agreed with Roosevelt’s 
foreign and defense policies and some of his social 
policies. But the really pertinent and important ques- 
tion is why the New Deal candidate’s plurality was 
reduced from so much to so little. He had the tremen- 
dous advantages of the foreign situation, of a far more 
powerful political machine than ever before supported 
him or any other candidate, and of the disbursement of 
many times as much money—past, current and pros- 
pective—as any other presidential candidate. Why, 
then, did almost 22 million persons vote against him— 
much the largest number that ever voted against any 
candidate ; indeed, many more than ever voted for any 
candidate excepting him? 

The correct answer, we have no doubt whatever, is 
that those 22 million voted against Roosevelt and for 
Willkie because they saw plainly that there was a 
great difference between the political and economic 
philosophies of the two men, and also saw what that 
difference was. 

From the first day when the result of the election 
was known we have been hearing appeals for national 
“unity.” Unity for whom and what? Unity in sup- 
port of vigorous prosecution of war in case we get into 
war? There is not the slightest danger of lack of that. 
Unity in support of government policies plainly tending 
and intended to get us into war? ‘There will be no 
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unity regarding such policies. Unity in support of con- 
tinuance of New Deal policies tending permanently to 
increase the powers of the federal government and the 
President, and in favor of huge non-defense govern- 
mental spending tending to bankrupt the federal gov- 


ernment and cause uncontrolled inflation? There won’t 
be any unity in support of such policies. Unity in sup- 
port of other New Deal policies attempting to coerce 
employers into following economically unsound meth- 
ods for the assumed benefit of employees, but actually 
tending to increase strife between employers and em- 
ployees and to curtail production when increase of it is 
the most imperatively needed that it ever was? There 
won’t be any unity in favor of such policies, either. 
The 22 million who voted for Willkie voted against 
such policies, knew they were voting against them, and 
knew why. 


What 22 Million Voted Against 


They voted against them because they had not only 
become convinced that such policies were bad for the 
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country, but also because they had become convinced 
that such policies were ruinous to themselves. They 
have become better educated regarding economic mat- 
ters than they ever were before; they are going to stay 
better educated regarding them; and appeals to them 
for “unity” in behalf of such economic policies as have 
prevailed during the last eight years will simply anger 
them and harden their opposition to the administration. 
The New Deal’s plurality of almost 11 million votes in 
1936 afforded some justification for its claim of a 
“mandate” to revolutionize the nation. Its vote this 
year plainly did not give it any such mandate, because 
plainly more people whose votes were not bought voted 
against it than for it. 

Never before in any political campaign in this coun- 
try was the old-fashioned doctrine of real liberalism— 
of limited and decentralized governmental power, free- 
dom of the individual and competitive private enter- 
prise—so lucidly, persistently and strongly expounded 
and advocated by any candidate for the presidency as 
it was by Mr. Willkie. And it was that kind of liberal- 
ism, instead of the phony modern “liberalism’’ which 





At a time when every phase of transportation 
finds itself so largely involved with governmental 
policy, it is fortunate that the Congressional com- 
mittee leaders responsible for federal transportation 
policy are taking a serious and non-partisan view 
of their responsibilities. Of these Congressional 
leaders, none is more deserving of the respect and 
acclaim of patriotic citizens than Chairman Lea of 
the House Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
In an address at the A. A. R. meeting in New 
York on November 13 Mr. Lea said: 


“Tn the Transportation Act Congress for the first 
time declared a national transportation policy. It 
declares for the fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation and so administered as to 
preserve the inherent advantages of each and to 
foster sound economic conditions in transportation 
and among the several carriers. ... 


“Tt is perfectly apparent that if we are to preserve 
to the country the benefit of the inherent value of 
each of these agencies, we must protect the rates of 
each in that useful field of service which consti- 
tutes each particular function of value to the coun- 
try. 


“A co-ordinated system of transportation, as well 
as justice between these competitive agencies, re- 
quires that through a just rate structure these 
agencies will find their place economically justified 
in the competitive field. Needless or useless serv- 
ice or competition within those reasonable bounds 
will necessarily, even if unfortunately, serve to 
weed out those surplus or unnecessary transporta- 
tion agencies which are not justified by economic 
conditions. 


“In the proper adjustment of the rate structure 
there should be little room for cut-throat competi- 
tion; neither should there be justification for ex- 





Mr. Lea on Transport Co-Ordination 


cessive rates because of lack of competition. It 
may well be that carrying out this purpose will re- 
quire a greater degree of initiative by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in establishing a 
proper rate structure than has heretofore been the 
practice. ... 


“Tt is important for our people to remember that 
its high standard of living, the favorable social 
status of its people, is an outgrowth of the economic 
success of business in this country. No amount of 
benevolence can bring physical comforts and con- 
veniences and opportunities enjoyed by our people 
in lands where trade does not flourish.” 


Is there any way of preserving to the public the 
“inherent advantages” of each of the several agen- 
cies of transportation except a rate structure which 
will divide traffic among these agencies in accord- 
ance with their comparative economy? In the 
above quotations from his address, Mr. Lea ap- 
pears clearly to understand that it is the rate struc- 
ture which must be looked to for the establish- 
ment of “co-ordination” among the various agencies 
of transportation—assigning to each that traffic to 
which it has a just economic claim. 


Mr. Lea also warns that benevolence alone can 
not raise the standard of living of the country—it 
also takes a constantly improving utilization of our 
resources to do that. How can transportation con- 
tribute to a rising standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people, except by eliminating economic waste 
and duplication—having each agency of transpor- 
tation concentrate on those tasks which it can per- 
form most efficiently ? 


And how can traffic be divided among the 
agencies of transportation on a basis of their com- 
parative efficiency, except by a rate structure which 
reflects such efficiency? 
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stands for just the opposite, that the 22 million who 
supported Mr. Willkie voted for. 


The Election and Business 


The effect of the election and of previous and sub- 
sequent developments on business and business senti- 
ment are interesting and significant. Railway freight 
loadings, the best and, in fact, only single measure of 
the country’s total production and commerce, show that 
the volume of total business throughout 1940 has been 
a little larger and its general trend about the same as 
in 1936, also a presidential election year. But the influ- 
ences on business in the two years have been quite 
different, and this probably explains the wide differ- 
ences in stock market prices. There was a steady ad- 
vance in stock prices almost throughout 1936; there 
has been a generally downward trend throughout 1940. 
Between early in January and the day before election 
in 1936 the Dow-Jones average of railroad stocks ad- 
vanced from 41.88 to 58.15 and its industrial average 
from 144.69 to 176.67. On the other hand, in 1940 
its railway average declined from 32.66 in January to 
29.36 on the day before election, and its industrial 
average from 152.80 to 135.21. In the two weeks after 
the election in 1936 the railway average declined very 
slightly, while the industrial average advanced to 
184.90. In the two weeks after the election in 1940 
there was virtually no change in the averages, although, 
owing to the prospective great increase in government 
spending for defense, there was apparently prospect of 
a greater expansion in business than after the election 
in 1936. 

Why was the trend generally upward in 1936 and 
downward in 1940 when the trend of business was up- 
ward in both years? An important part of the answer 
is given in the bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany for November 15. “American industry is now 
swinging into a period which promises to become m 
time one of the most active in its history. ... This 
expansion of business activity has all the outward ap- 
pearances of the beginning of a period of self-sustained 
prosperity ; but, of course, in reality it is nothing of the 
sort. This expansion of production and this calling 
back of the unemployed to places on the payrolls does 
not result from free enterprise competing for business 
in open markets. It comes instead from a situation 
in which two great customers, the United States and 
Great Britain, are demanding huge volumes of special 
goods... . It can neither be long-lasting nor self- 
sustaining. This apparent prosperity period of our 
preparedness effort gives us an opportunity to prepare 
our domestic defenses against its ultimate inevitable 
let-down.” 


Business’ Lack of Confidence 


The rest of the explanation of why in 1940 the level 
and trend of stock market prices have been worse than 
in 1936, although business apparently has been a little 
better, is that almost all the business men of the coun- 
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try are among the 22 million who on November 5 voted 
lack of confidence in the economic policies of the New 
Deal administration. Since the election there has been 
a great deal of nonsense emanating from the New 
Deal’s so-called “economists” in Washington to the 
effect that a huge increase in government spending for 
purposes of defense is bound to cause completion of 
recovery and prosperity. 

These ignorant but cheerful economic idiots have 
been wrong about such matters for seven and one-half 
years; the administration’s record of economic failure 
proves it; but, in spite of the teachings of all experi- 
ence, they are still as wrong as ever. The facts that 
the New Deal “economists” continue to express such 
views ; that a large majority of the business men whose 
opinion really influences business voted lack of con- 
fidence at the election in the administration’s economic 
policies; that the stock market has persistently voted 
lack of confidence in them throughout this year both 
before and since the election—afford the strongest pos- 
sible arguments for the 22 million who voted for Will- 
kie and true liberalism to keep themselves organized 
and carry on without cessation throughout the next 
four years the struggle they conducted last summer for 
the policies essential to rehabilitation of the American 
political and economic system. They are a minority 
in number, but such a powerful majority in intelligence 
and ability that they can make their influence prevail 
if they will only use it as it can and should be used. 





Air Terminals at Public Expense 


Development of airports at great public cost, largely 
for the benefit of air passenger lines, has progressed since 
1933 at a rate that relatively few people know anything 
about. Prior to 1933 almost half the total expenditures 
in the country for airports was private or commercial, 
the rest municipal or state. Since 1933 about 77 per 
cent has come from federal se:rees and since 1937 the 
W. P. A. has supplied most of the funds for airport 
construction. Since 1935 about $200,000,000, including 
municipality contributions, has been spent on airports, 
from which 90 per cent of the country’s main-line air- 
stops have benefited. Construction of La Guardia field 
at New York is a sample of the tremendous sums of 
public money that has gone to airports. First estimates 
of the cost of this field were $13,000,000, of which $9,- 
000,000 was to come from federal funds and $4,000,000 
from the city. When the airport was opened the cost 
had grown to $40,000,000, the city had disbursed several 
millions more than the entire original estimated cost, and 
the federal disbursements had amounted to an additional 
$24,000,000 or almost twice as much as the entire cost as 
originally estimated. To amortize the city’s investment 
of $16,000,000 in the field, an annual return of $655,000 
would be needed. Actual revenues have been running 
below this estimate about a quarter of a million dollars 
_a year. To amortize the federal investment on the same 
basis, of course would require additional annual return 
of something like $1,000,000. There is no annual return 
on the federal investment now. It therefore is evident 
that the airlines are getting the benefit of a passenger 
terminal that is costing taxpayers currently something 
over $1,250,000 a year. If the same public policies were 
applied to the railroads, in connection with their passenger 
terminals in New York and other great cities, the 
government not only would take over a very large in- 
vestment in passenger stations, but these stations would 
also be taken off the tax rolls. 
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One of the G. E. 44-Ton Diesel-Electric Locomotives at Work on the Milwaukee 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive for 
Light Service 


Switcher of 44-tons’ weight, powered with two 190-hp. engines, built 
by General Electric for switching and branch-line use 


By P. M. Gillilan 


Transportation Department, General Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 


OCOMOTIVES of 44-tons’ weight are finding ap- 
L plication in general switching and in light traffic 

and branch-line service. In addition to its lower 
first cost, reduced maintenance, and suitability for oper- 
ation on lighter lines, this locomotive, in many situations, 
can be handled by a one-man crew, allowing additional 
savings. 

The 44-ton locomotive now being built by General 
Electric is equipped with two 190-hp. Diesel engines 
direct-connected to railway type generators. Each of the 
four axles is driven by a high-speed, lightweight, high- 
capacity motor, particularly designed for railroad service. 

Other features which adapt this type and size of loco- 
motive to conditions in many switching yards are mod- 
erate-speed, heavy-duty engines of four-cycle type; sim- 
ple control with the motors permanently connected in 
parallel; battery charging at all speeds including idling 
speed; multiple-unit control for dual operation where 
required; provision for easy maintenance, and a sturdy 
all-welded mechanical construction. 

The work that can be performed by a locomotive of 
this type is in many cases greater than would be deliv- 
ered by a steam locomotive with the same weight on 
drivers. The greater tractive force at starting and at 
low speeds offers considerable advantage over the less 
flexible steam locomotive as shown in the accompanying 
characteristic curves. It may be noted from the curves 
covering various weights of trains on grades up to one 


per cent, that the locomotive shows good acceleration at 
starting and low speeds. 

It is estimated that this locomotive can be operated in 
switching service at $1.50 per hour as compared to $3.28 
per hour for a steam switcher. Based on 4,800 hours 
per year, or 16 hours per week day, this represents a 
gross return of nearly 25 per cent on the $35,000 invest- 
ment for this locomotive. Any specific estimate of costs 
should be based on local conditions and no attempt has 





Table I—Principal Weights, Ratings and Dimensions of 
44-Ton Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
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been made to estimate the further savings which might 
be made by the elimination of steam locomotive facilities. 

In road service this Diesel-electric locomotive can be 
operated at $2.18 per hour as compared to $5.034 for 
the steam locomotive. This again represents a gross 
return of nearly 22 per cent on the investment. 
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The locomotive has two four-wheel swivel trucks and 
a steeple-type cab with the operating compartment in 
the center. The lightweight is 85,000 lb. and the weight 
in working order 89,000 Ib. It complies with I. C. C. 
regulations covering hand rails, steps, safety appliances, 
headlights, etc., and may be adapted to road as well as 
switching service. 

The cab and frame are fabricated from rolled carbon- 
steel sheets, plates, and shapes by arc welding. The 
operating compartment has two doors giving access from 
each side of the locomotive, and windows in both the 
sides and ends. The roof and exterior sides are lined 
with a layer of heat-insulating material, and the floor is 
tongue-and-groove maple. All windows are of safety 
glass. 

The truck frames are fabricated from steel plates and 
shapes by arc welding. The wheels are 34-in. multiple- 
wear solid rolled steel with A. A. R. standard tread and 
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flange. 
The power-plant equipment consists of two 190-hp., a 
1,000-r. p. m. Caterpillar Diesel engines complete with The Eight-Cylinder Caterpillar 180-Hp. Diesel Engine 
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radiator fans, cooling water and lubricating-oil circulat- 
ing pumps and other accessories. Direct-connected to 
each engine is a G-E direct-current shunt-wound gen- 
erator. The complete engine-generator set is assembled 
as a unit and mounted on a three-point support, and 
requires no sub-base. Excitation for the generator field 
is supplied by an exciter of the split-pole type which 
is belt-driven from the generator shaft. Characteristics 
of this generator together with the exciter make possible 





Table II—Tonnage Rating at Various Speeds 


Maximum 0.5 1.0 1% 2 
speed, per cent per cent per cent per cent 
m.p. Level grade grade grade grade 

5 2,040 935 607 450 357 
10° 1,130 518 337 249 198 
15 742 341 221 164 130 
20 554 254 165 122 97 
25 424 195 126 94 74 
30 294 135 88 65 52 
35 224 103 67 49 





the utilization of the maximum output of the engine over 
a wide range of locomotive speeds. 

The four G-E direct-current series-wound traction 
motors operate through double-reduction spur gearing. 
The suspension bearings are sleeve type and the arma- 
ture bearings of the anti-friction type. A feature of the 
construction is the total enclosure of the gearing in a 
single sealed housing. This construction permits the use 
of oil for lubrication and the almost complete exclusion 
of dirt and moisture from the gear case. 

Simplification of the control is secured in part by the 
permanent connection of the motors in parallel; a single 
control station with dead-man’s feature can be held closed 
by either hand or foot. The operation of the dead-man 
feature serves first to close the throttle automatically to 
idling, and second to make a service application of the 
brakes. 

The air-brake equipment is the combined straight and 
automatic type with four brake cylinders which are 
mounted on the trucks. The brake rigging is fully 
equalized, applying one shoe to each wheel. Compressed 
air for the brakes is supplied by two air-cooled belt- 
driven compressors adjusted for operation against a 
reservoir pressure of 140 lb. Each has a piston dis- 





Table III—Operating Cost Per Hour, Diesel-Electric as 
Compared with Steam 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
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placement of 50 cu. ft. per min. when operating at the 
full-load speed of the engine. 

Auxiliary equipment includes radiators with manually 
controlled shutters, engine water heaters of the non-auto- 
matic oil-burning type with a fuel tank for a 36-hour 
supply, a muffler of the Maxim type for each engine, a 
250-gal. fuel-oil tank with Duplex gage, emergency fuel 
shut-off valve, 32-volt storage battery, two headlights, 
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classification light brackets, cab lights, cab heaters, 
sanders, bell and whistle, window wipers, and many other 
accessories. 


Electrical Equipment 


The GE-733, 250-volt railway motor is a six-pole 
commutating-pole type for operation with full- or 
shunted-series field. Its capacity allows a continuous 
locomotive rating of 15,000 Ib. tractive force and a max- 
imum permissible speed of 35 m. p. h. Total weight of 
the motor with gearing is 2,500 lb. A multiple fan on 
the end of the armature opposite the commutator fur- 
nishes ventilating air which enters through the com- 
mutator end. The total gear reduction is 11.25 to 1. 

The motor is suspended on one side by the locomotive 
axle and spring supported on the other side by the truck 
transom. By comparison with the conventional railway 
motor this gives a suspension further from the locomotive 
axle and, as a result, maximum cushioning from the 
suspension spring. 

The GT-555 generator is a four-pole commutating- 
pole type designed for direct connection to the engine 
through a flexible-disc-type coupling. A series winding 





The Type G. E.-733 Railway Motor with Double-Reduction 
Gear Box and Gears 


is included for engine-cranking purposes. The weight 
of this generator complete with flexible coupling and 
auxiliary generator is 4,350 Ib. Multiple ventilation of 
armature and starter is supplied by a one-piece curved- 
blade fan located at the back end of the armature. 

The control which is normally supplied for the oper- | 
ation of a single unit only, consists of engine throttles 
which are actuated by electro-pneumatic mechanisms, 
each taking any of the seven operating positions cor- 
responding to the seven running notches on the master 
controller. ; 

Push buttons, supplied for starting each engine, are so 
interlocked that only one engine can be started at a time, 
thereby protecting the battery from excessive discharge. 
The two generators are connected in parallel to the bat- 
tery and each has its potential held at 76 volts by its 
regulator. To eliminate any tendency to unbalancing the 
load, a special regulator raises or drops the voltage to 
give an accurate division of the load. Each generator 
supplies two traction motors connected in parallel with 
the motor-field shunting for the higher running speeds. 

Each exciter, which is of the differential split-pole 
type, takes separate excitation from its auxiliary gen- 
erator. It also has a self-excitation circuit through the 
same field from its own armature. The exciters also 
have a differential-series field carrying main generator 
current which produces a generator characteristic to con- 
form to the engine curve. 






Economic Aspects of Defense’ 


Military production should be added to normal output, not subtracted 
from it—Alertness needed to defend free enterprise, avoid inflation 
By Alfred P. Sloan, dr. 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


COLUMNIST recently made the observation 
A that there was no such thing as the American way 

of living—there were as many different ways as 
individuals. I do not agree with this. To my mind, the 
American way of living is a very concrete thing. I 
visualize the typical American worker in his home. He 
is surrounded by his family. He has an automobile in 
his garage. He listens to his radio. He enjoys in full 
measure the many wonderful things that American free 
enterprise has made available to add to his comfort and 
expand his horizon of observation and opportunity. I 
visualize him again at his job on the farm, in his office 
or at the factory, convinced of the fact that through 
diligence and hard work he has an opportunity for 
greater accomplishment, with an increased reward, as so 
many have enjoyed before him. 


The American System Can Bring Prosperity to All 


But, you may ask: What of the millions who have 
far too little? I hold that the principles and processes 
which have done so much for the typical American 
worker will, through the progress of time, with the 
continued advancement of scientific knowledge and the 
application of economic intelligence, raise the standards 
of those who now have too little. And after all, con- 
sidering the passage of time, it is not so long ago when 
kings lacked what workers now enjoy, when no one had 
more than those who now have the least. 

But again you may ask: What about the millions of 
our people who have been without employment for so 
many years? That is the American system of enter- 
prise in reverse. It is the inevitable consequence of our 
own acts. Chronic unemployment in our economy is a 
political disease. It is not an economic disease. 

Now, why is it necessary to defend this American 
way of living? Because it has been challenged. And 
both from within and from without. Challenged from 
within, due to the fact that political leadership has sup- 
ported policies that have interfered with the normal 
processes of the economy to the extent that its orderly 
expansion, so essential to any virile movement, has been 
seriously prejudiced. Progress has been frozen. Lack 
of confidence in the future of the free enterprise system 
has developed. Challenged from without, due to the 
fact that in recent years the competition of other econo- 
mies raises the question as to which offers the greater 
effectiveness. 

But, these are economic considerations. There is dan- 
ger in the possibility of a different form of atack. A 
military attack. The outcome of war today depends upon 
technological superiority. The nation that is able to 
produce most effectively is the one least vulnerable to 
attack. And the maximum effectiveness demands the 
highest standards of technological progress. 


—_—— 


_* Abstracted from a paper presented to the Academy of Political Science, 
New York, November 13. . 
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Now, what does this mean? To illustrate: It means 
airplanes of superior speed; superior maneuverability ; 
superior carrying capacity; superior radius of action, 
equipped with instruments of superior effectiveness. And 
all in greater quantity. It is a dual problem. It means 
that every instrument in the whole category of defense 
equipment must embody the most advanced ideas that 
the most aggressive research, engineering and produc- 
tion processes make possible. If America is to live in 
an armed world—I fear it must—the integration into our 
defense of the creative forces of our system of enter- 
prise, in terms of research, engineering and production, 
is of prime importance. 


Vigorous Business Needed for National Safety 


It is clear that the keystone of our defense of the 
American way of living today, tomorrow and always, 
in the world now existing, is the strongest, the most 
virile, the most aggressive economy that the creative 
genius of America can devise. Such an economy finds 
its strength in the productive power of its industry, its 
plant, its equipment, its workers, especially its techni- 
cians and management—all supported by the material 
resources which enable it to develop the necessities of 
defense as well as the needs of peace. Its power depends, 
in the long run, upon scientific progress and its aggres- 
sive use by management in the development of always 
more efficient instruments of production and more effec- 
tive products to produce. That is why war is a ‘tech- 
nological’ competition. I can conceive of a weak defense 
based upon a strong economy. I cannot conceive of a 
strong and competitive defense based upon a weak and 
declining economy. That is impossible! 

The political philosophy of recent years seems based 
upon the doctrine that accomplishment in an important 
way is a social liability. The result has been that the 
economy has been restricted in its essential development 
so as to throw upon the enterprise system a burden of 
continuous unemployment, increasing indebtedness, in- 
creased taxes, higher prices, curtailed productivity, a 
reduced standard of living, to say nothing of a nation 
having lost confidence in its own virility, uncertain as 
to the possibilities of its own future. 


Government Has to Call on Its Victims to Save It 


Now that the present political regime has been re- 
established in power, let us hope that industry can ex- 
pect more than a breathing spell necessitated by the pro- 
gram of national defense. Ironically the very individuals, 
the very industrial organizations, which, during the past 
few years, have been under political attack and held up 
to public scorn as enemies of the public interest have now 
become vital instrumentalities of national defense. The 
nation turns to them to protect itself against aggression. 

The motivating force leading to economic and social 
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progress as well as the most effective national defense— 
and the underlying concept of any well ordered economy 
—is work. There are only two ways our standard of 
living can be advanced. More work or work more effi- 
ciently performed—or better still, both. These are the 
only true ways. As long as we work less, as long as we 
discourage technological progress, as long as we believe 
in something for nothing, as long as we think we can 
raise the standard of living by legislation, without work, 
we shall always be in potential danger. Our weakness 
today lies primarily in the lack of intelligence with which 
we are discharging our great national economic respon- 
sibilities and secondarily in the lack of understanding of 
our people as to where their true interests lie. Our 
strength lies in the abundant natural resources and the 
essential materials with which our country abounds. In 
our great industrial organizations, our scientists, our 
technicians, our creators and producers. In those who 
believe in order and efficiency. In those who believe in 
the true way, even though it may be the hardest way. 

The economic effect of our program of national de- 
fense is of transcending importance. It serves to counter- 
act the deflationary forces already discussed. The ener- 
gizing power of our system of free enterprise in ordi- 
nary times is the profit motive, together with the ambi- 
tion for success and accomplishment. The energizing 
power of the national defense effort stems more im- 
portantly from that most powerful of all human emo- 
tions—protection of national life. An entirely different 
group of economic forces now prevail. They must be 
identified and appraised if we are to attempt to evaluate 
the economy during the next two or three years. But 
those factors which have so beset us and impeded our 
progress during recent years are yet to be reckoned with. 
They are still with us and will return with accelerated 
force when the present emergency is over. 


We Should Not Curtail Normal Production 


Let us consider for a minute our productive capacity 
in relation to the demands. Unfortunately, little is avail- 
able for our most vital defense needs. 
production of peace requirements have scarcely any 
adaptability to defense necessities. The American in- 
dustrial machine is not designed to produce the things 
that now are most vitally needed. And little flexibility 
exists. That is inherent in our system of mass produc- 
tion. Our available assets for defense are management, 
technical skill, efficient workers, ability to organize and 
capacity to construct such different instruments of pro- 
duction as now are needed. The problem is new plants, 
new machinery, special tools required by the new de- 
signs, the necessary personnel and its evolution into 
effective working organizations. At the best a year is 
needed between the inception of a defense project and 
production, months more to develop the maximum ca- 
pacity and efficiency. The opportunity to expand exist- 
ing facilities to meet the defense demands is limited to 
facilities already existing to make the same specific 
things. And, in the case of many of the vital things, 
existing capacity falls far short of the needs. Such 
are the realities. 

Nothing can be gained in the first phase should we 
curtail the production of things incident to our normal 
needs for the sake of accelerating the production of 
materials incident to defense until such production is 
being delayed by peace time needs. There is little now 
with which to accelerate. Watchful waiting would be 
the result. Millions, directly and indirectly, would be 


thrown out of work temporarily. The forces within the 
economy would become unstabilized. And further, the 
most acute or vital defense needs lie in a very narrow 
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area of industrial activity. Airplanes, airplane engines 
and ships of war undoubtedly concern us the most. They 
of course must have the right of way. 

It appears clear that we can and should, in our own 
self-interest, impose the new set of demands upon the 
existing ones. We should expand existing production in 
harmony with the increased purchasing power available, 
to the point of full productivity. We should increase the 
hours of work per week should the necessity arise. 
Under such a program, the standard of living could be 
maintained. It would, in all probability, be somewhat 
advanced during the period of emergency. The burden 
of unemployment, such a drain on the economy, would 
be relieved to offset, in part, the cost of the defense pro- 
gram itself. Taxes and other revenues of the govern- 
ment would be increased. In other words, we should 
meet this emergency by expanding the production 
of goods for both peace and defense rather than by 
unduly diverting the production of usable goods to 
the implements of defense. 


Inflation Danger 


The most striking economic danger today is inflation. 
Inflation is about the most disastrous economic disease. 
With every great war of modern times has come an 
enormous rise in prices. As we embark on a defense 
program, comparable in scope and potential in economic 
effects to a major war, the question is whether a new 
era of inflation is inevitable. Price disorders work 
against the efficient mobilization of the nation’s re- 
sources. An inflationary process affects prices, profits, 
rents and wage rates very unevenly. It creates arbi- 
trary and useless changes in the distribution of real 
income. It results in an irrational allocation of the 
war burden between different groups in the communi- 
ties. It leads to endless controversies. It involves losses 
in productive efficiency. It might well mean the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

From an economic standpoint I believe it possible to 
avoid a critical inflationary rise of prices for the period 
of the emergency. From a political standpoint I do 
not know. But, this is certain: inflation with all its 
disastrous consequences is the inescapable consequence 
of the economic fantasies of the day. Ultimately, it 
must be faced if we continue on the present road. Un- 
fortunately the defense program serves to accelerate its 
coming. 

Competitive bidding for essential materials can be 
checked by intelligent organization. Priority is a useful 
tool for preventing price increases in materials. As 
shortages appear, such materials may be conserved for 
defense purposes by restricting the amounts other pur- 
chasers would be permitted to buy. This process cur- 
tails demand. It helps to maintain the price level stable. 
It is probably the simplest and most effective means of 
reaching the end. 

Probably the wage rate presents the greatest danger 
and the one hardest to control. The principle is sound 
that the defense program should not be made the occa- 
sion for increases in wage rates that can not, generally 
speaking, be justified. They can be justified economi- 
cally only if supported by increased efficiency. During 
the first phase when the surpluses are being absorbed, 
most labor groups will receive an increase in weekly 
and hence, annual wages because of steadier employment 
and the working of the full hours per week. Family in- 
come tends to rise still more because increase in avail- 
able employment brings more opportunities to the wage 
earner group. It is only when the cost of living increases 
as a result of the disturbance of the primary price level 

(Continued on page 790) 
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Labor’s Co-operation Needed" 


More prosperity for employees if they recognize their competition— 
Investor is a partner, not a rascally outsider 


By Jacob Aronson 


Vice-President, Law, New York Central System 


ambition to restore and preserve a reasonable 

measure of prosperity for this great and vital 
transportation facility. What they can do in that direc- 
tion is dependent to a considerable extent on external 
forces, and to the extent that they close their eyes to the 
external conditions and the setting in which they find 
themselves they are defeating their own self-interests. 
The railroads today are not living in a vacuum nor do 
they represent a non-competitive agency. It is of vital 
importance that management and labor bear this con- 
trolling circumstance always and prominently in mind. 


TM ambition to T and labor both have a common 


Day of the “No Man” Has Passed 


Railroad management has the burden of projecting 
and developing the best possible transportation service at 
the lowest remunerative charge. This requires pains- 
taking technical research and the application of intelli- 
gent imagination. The success of a railroad officer is not 
to be measured by the number of reasons that he can 
assemble for saying “No” to every innovation in service 
that is proposed; on the contrary, a successful railroad 
officer is the one in whose soul there is little, if any, 
static, and who is blessed with sufficient inventive genius 
and imagination, plus a large bump of the pioneer, to 
effectuate new and better ways of producing the finest 
possible transportation service. 

We occasionally hear criticism of the fact that we 
have a large number of separately operated railroad com- 
panies and that unified fixation of important policies is 
not generally or easily brought about. Suppose that is 
so,—it is not necessarily unfortunate. This country has 
grown large and great under the impetus of the keen and 
life-giving competition of private enterprise and if we 
ever lose that transcendent element of American life 
we will have lost its greatest driving force. This does not 
mean that we should glorify discord and destructive 
bickerings among railroads. Nothing is more important 
than a full recognition that we are all part of an inte- 
grated and interdependent group and that it cannot 
permanently remain well with any of us if it is not so 
with all of us. 

Management requires a persevering determination to 
surmount difficulties and a due regard for the best in- 
terests of the whole railroad establishment, rather 
than excessive regard for what might superficially 
be looked upon as the immediate self-interest of any 
particular carrier. There has probably never been a 
time when the carriers were more dependent on each 
other than they now are, and there probably never has 
been a time when the financial or other misfortune of 
individual carriers had a more profound effect than now 
on the industry as a whole. Present conditions in the 





_* Abstract of address delivered at A. A. R. annual meeting, New York, 
November 14. 
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transportation world constitute a genuine challenge to 
railroad management, and it is our duty to meet that 
challenge head-on, with courage and confidence. 


Danger in Picturing Investor as Predatory Monster 


A fair and just attitude toward railroad investment is 
not only sound on the basis of the simple rudiments of 
fair play but is tremendously important if we hope to 
avoid a collapse of railroad credit. Aside from the 
effect of such a collapse of credit on millions of inves- 
tors, the future development of the railroads would 
thereby be jeopardized because new capital would refuse 
to come forward. New capital can be attracted only on 
the basis of an assured square deal, and that eventuality 
is not made easier if we caricature the millions of rail- 
road investors, represented to a considerable extent by 
savings banks, life insurance-companies and other fidu- 
ciaries, as if collectively they constituted some predatory 
monster who is described as “Wall Street.” 

Railroad labor is almost completely organized into 
powerful and well-articulated groups. The organization 
of railroad labor is not an unfortunate condition; and I 
know of no responsible railroad executive who feels 
that it is. On the railroads, there is no need to bleed 
and die for the right of collective bargaining, because it 
is an accomplished and solidly entrenched fact. Indeed, 
if anybody in the railroad industry is in need of bar- 
gaining power, collective or otherwise, it is management. 
Railroad labor is articulate, particularly before Congres- 
sional and administrative departments of government; 
and in its righteous causes, this articulation is not, and 
should not be, sinister. 


Does Labor Recognize That Competition Has Come? 


But with great power, there is also great responsibil- 
ity. For some years, it has been obvious that, for all 
practical purposes, competition has superseded the con- 
stitutional right of a reasonable return on investment. 
Rates no longer can be made on the primary basis of 
the cost of the service (that is to say, on the basis of 
producing a reasonable return on the cost or value of 
the plant) but must take cognizance, and frequently 
paramount cognizance, of ,competitive conditions. Rail- 
road management has come to an awakening, sometimes 
to a rude awakening, that prohibitively high rates fre- 
quently “kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

Railroad labor might well take a leaf out of this book. 
Proposals that are economically unsound, that ignore the 
existence and expansion of competition and that entail 
cost beyond the legitimate capacity of the industry, are 
not only negatively short-sighted, but constitute affirma- 
tive injury to the very ones intended to be served. To 
the extent that artificial impediments are insisted on, 
which make the cost of rendering the service prohibitive, 
the business dries up. Employment is then reduced and 
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the juniors find themselves on the “extra” board. Ar- 
bitrary regulations which interfere with normal and 
natural operations in a legitimate day’s work serve no 
useful purpose, and the same can be said of the require- 
ment that two crews be employed to do the work that 
one fairly and decently should perform. So long as 
our competitors are not required to pay for work that 
is not performed, the railroads cannot afford and, in 
the name of elemental equity, should not be compelled 
to do so. Railroad labor should understand that it is 
not a law unto itself, any more than railroad manage- 
ment is a law unto itself; and both must recognize that 
we are living in a highly competitive era and that the 
public has no intention of paying higher rates for rail- 
road transportation than for comparable transportation 
afforded by other agencies, merely for the privilege of 
according a preferential status to the railroad industry. 

Organized railroad labor has an opportunity of mak- 
ing a tremendous contribution toward improved rail- 
road service by recognizing the law of diminishing re- 
turns. There should be a moratorium on importunities 
for continual Congressional discriminatory favors at the 
expense of the railroad industry that is already laboring 
under heavy handicaps. We now have a federal pension 
system for railroad employees, jointly supported by 
employers and employees, which is mandatory by virtue 
of Congressional enactment, more costly to those who are 
taxed and substantially more generous to those who are 
its beneficiaries than prevails for the rest of the country. 
Similarly, we have a more generous unemployment in- 
surance system for railroad employees, maintained at 
the sole expense of the railroad companies, than is the 
case in other branches of commercial life. For some 
years, the Brotherhoods have demanded of each session 
of Congress, and usually have obtained, not less than 
one special and preferential enactment. We need a 
respite. 


How Labor Can Best Protect Its Members 


If the responsible heads of the Railroad Brotherhoods 
will call a truce on all efforts to create unwarranted jobs 
and working conditions and will unite with management 
in a concerted and vigorous effort not only to retain 
to the rails the traffic which now moves over them, but, 
as well, to get their full share of any expansion of busi- 
ness, they will undoubtedly be doing more to create 
additional jobs and heavier pay envelopes than can be 
accomplished in any other way. 

No program of improved railroad service is complete 
without some consideration of the attitude of the public 
and of government. An isolated failure of railroad 
service frequently results in widespread complaint and 
the patron is intolerant of explanation of the failure, re- 
gardless of the validity of such explanation. The public 
demands, and is entitled to, the best service that we can 





This article is taken from one of the remark- 
able series of addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of the A. A. R. in New York last week, 
and reported on briefly in the Railway Age of 
November 16. Another address at that meeting 
(that of President E. E. Norris of the Southern 
Railway) is published elsewhere in these pages. 
Others of these papers will appear in later 
issues. 
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deliver and, although railroad performance is better 
today than ever before in history, there is of course 
opportunity for improvement, and all of us must recog- 
nize the obligation to cooperate to that end. 

The shipping and traveling public has a present and 
future need for efficient railroad service, and it recog- 
nizes that in the long run continued good service can 
be produced only by an industry that is reasonably well- 
sustained by remunerative patronage. We are not liv- 
ing in a static world and the transportation agencies of 
the country have the burden of constantly marching 
ahead. It is no exaggeration to say that in the whole 
comprehensive program of national defense the railroads 
are certainly not lagging behind industry generally and, 
in fact, are far better equipped and prepared for emer- 
gency demands than most other transportation agencies. 


Not All “National Defense” Proposals Are Wise 


Very probably no end of half-baked and occasionally 
selfishly-inspired proposals will be advanced in the name 
of national defense, and in the pressure of the day and 
the fervor of the cause some of these undoubtedly will 
be approved. The transportation field will have its 
share of such proposals. There have already been some 
suggestions in that direction. It behooves all of us, each 
in his own field of knowledge, to bestir ourselves to the 
end that economic monstrosities shall not be loaded on 
the taxpayers. There is great danger that enthusiasm 
for national preparedness may bog-down with an intoler- 
ance for intelligent question concerning the propriety of 
particular proposals. 


Economic Aspects of Defense 
(Continued from page 788) 


that wage rates should be adjusted to protect living 
standards. I repeat it is not economic in character. The 
greatest source of inflationary danger at the moment 
is in the increase in wage rates and its impact on costs. 
It deserves the most profound consideration. 

I am convinced that a free economy is the strongest 
economy. That the concept of a regimented economy 
fundamentally is far less desirable. Democracy and free 
enterprise—and one is inseparable from the other—afford 
more liberty, more opportunity, more happiness and 
greater prosperity than any other system yet devised. 
That is the record of the evolution of our civilization. 

It must be clear that the next few years will be critical 
ones. Our people are almost sure to be lulled into a 
state of material and mental complacency by what ap- 
pears to be a period of great prosperity. It has already 
started. They will little recognize its true economic 
significance, at least until subjected to a rude awakening. 
It will be a period in which the economy will be subject 
to the strain of entirely different and highly dangerous 
forces. It may be a period of inflation. It will be a 
time in which those possessing the highest orders of 
leadership and experience in industry, finance and gov- 
ernment, should be called upon to exercise all the intelli- 
gence they possess, with all the courage at their com- 
mand to formulate policies to steer the economy on a 
safe and reasonable course. It will be no time for eco- 
nomic experimentation. The duty of the present to 


_future generations is beyond our conception. Never be- 


fore has occasion arisen which demanded the assumption 
of such responsibilities toward both the present and 
the future. Almost everything that Americans hold 
sacred is in the balance. 
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Inset—View of a Portion of the 
Old Freight Office at Edgewater 


Left—The Unusual 
Architecture of the. 
New Susquehanna 
Freight Office at 
Edgewater, N. J.. 
Gives It a Distinc- 
tive and Pleasing 
Appearance 





Susquehanna Builds Something 
New in Freight Houses 


Attractive structure at Edgewater, N. J., represents complete break 
with common practice in the design of such buildings 


HE usual conception of what a railroad freight 

house and office should look like was discarded 

altogether when the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western constructed a new facility of this type at Edge- 
water, N. J., recently. In lieu of the conventional struc- 
ture built for purely functional purposes, a highly pleas- 
ing effect was obtained by applying the semi-colonial 
motif to a building built along informal lines. The re- 
sult is a structure that, as viewed from the exterior, has 
many of the aspects of a suburban cottage or a small 
club house ; indeed, it has been referred to by employees 
of the road as the “beach cottage.” The interior, more- 
over, is equally pleasing, and in this regard it is felt 
that the cheerful surroundings will contribute materially 
to employee efficiency. 


Location 


The new structure is located at the Edgewater freight 
terminal of the railroad, which is situated on the west 
bank of the Hudson river opposite New York City. At 
this location, where the railroad has a coal dumper and 
serves a number of large industries, it handles a con- 
siderable quantity of carload business, and a compara- 
tively small amount of 1. c. 1. traffic. For many years 
the freight office consisted of two wooden passenger 
coaches, placed side by side, and a frame shed attached 
to one end of one of the cars. Situated at another point 
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in the yard was the freight house which embodied four 
box cars placed in pairs, end to end, and a transfer 
platform. 

Recently the construction of a large industrial plant 
adjacent to the yard necessitated the installation of two 
industry tracks on the site of the freight house, requiring 
its removal. In considering the matter of providing new 
freight-house facilities, the railroad took cognizance of 
the fact that the freight office was in an unsatisfactory 
condition and that, if it was to be maintained in service, 
it would be necessary to make rather extensive repairs. 
It was decided, therefore, to consolidate the two func- 
tions in a new structure to be constructed immediately 
north of the company’s principal yard at Edgewater at a 
point a short distance from the site of the old freight 
house. 

It should be noted that the N. Y. S. & W., which until 
recently was controlled by the Erie, is now being oper- 
ated as a separate entity under Walter Kidde, trustee. 
The complete separation of the two lines became effective 
on March 1, and as a part of the move involved in setting 
up a separate organization, a general agent was appointed 
with headquarters at Edgewater. The desirability of 
providing suitable accommodations for this officer was 
one of the considerations leading to the decision to con- 
struct the new facility. 

In designing the new structure it was the deliberate 
intention to avoid the stereotyped aspect common to such 
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facilities, and to evolve a structure that would not only 
be entirely different, but which would be pleasing in 
appearance, economical in construction and modern in 
every respect. It is because of the results obtained in 
this regard that the new facility is worthy of mention. In 
overall dimensions, the structure has a length of 86 ft. 
7 in. and a width of 32 ft. 8 in., but it was purposely 
designed with an irregular plan as a means of contribut- 
ing toward the desired architectural effect. 

The building is placed directly adjacent to the yard, 
with its long dimension extending in an east and west 
direction or parallel with the yard, and with its facade 
on the north side opposite the tracks. The central por- 
tion of the structure is one story in height and consists 
of a single large room, 26 ft. 3 in. wide and 43 ft. 1 in. 
long, which serves as the main or general office. At the 
east end of this room is a two-story wing, 16 ft. 3 in. 
by 26 ft. 6 in. in plan on the interior, which is offset 
slightly from the central part of the structure as a means 
of achieving the desired irregular shape. About one- 
half of the first floor in this wing is occupied by the 
general agent’s office, while the remainder contains toilet 
facilities for employees and closet space under a stair- 
way leading to the second floor. The latter floor is 
equally divided between space for filing cabinets and a 
room provided specially for the use of those employees 
who desire to eat their lunch at the office. This room is 
furnished with a table and chairs and an electric hot 
plate. . 

At the opposite or west end of the main office is the 
freight house, which consists of a one-story room, 16 it. 
3 in. wide and 25 ft. 3 in. long on the interior. The com- 
paratively small size of this space is explained by the fact 
that most of the 1. c. 1. business passing through this 
station is handled by a pick-up and delivery service; 
hence it moves directly across the platform and there 
is no demand for anything but a small amount of storage 





space. On the track side of the freight house, which 
forms an angle on this side with the central part of the 
structure, there is a timber platform at car-floor level. 
This platform, in which all timber except the deck planks 
is creosoted, is 10 ft. wide and extends for some dis- 
tance beyond the west end of the freight house, its total 
length being about 100 ft. A similar platform is provided 
along the west end of the freight house. 


Details of Construction 


As stated previously, the new structure is semi-colonial 
in design. It embodies a combination of brick and frame 
construction and has a concrete foundation and a gable- 
type roof. Up to the top of the first floor the walls are 
of brick construction, being faced with swelled common 
brick. Above this level in the two-story portion, and 
also at the ends of the roof areas in the single-story 
sections, the walls are of wide clapboards, painted white. 
An unusual application of plywood is afforded by a fascia 
of this material that is provided above the windows on 
both sides of the central portion of the structure. In 
each case this member, which is of 5£-in. resin-bonded 
Douglas fir plywood, is 24 in. wide and is painted white. 

An abundance of window openings is provided in all 
parts of the structure, particularly in both exterior walls 
of the general office. All windows are of the double- 
hung type and, where they are arranged in groups, they 
have special narrow mullions (214 in. wide), which were 
made possible through the use of flat counterweights, 
only one of which was used for each sash. The roof of 
the structure is covered throughout with slate shingles 
and is pierced at the westerly end of the central portion 
by a tall brick chimney. All roof gutters and down- 
spouts are of copper. 

Other architectural features that help to carry out 
the chosen motif include shutters, painted a bottle green, 


The Facade of the New 

Freighthouse, with Its Cot- 

tage-Like Aspect, Presents 
a Pleasing Appearance 
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that are applied at many of the windows, and a small 
roofed porch that is provided at the main entrance which 
is situated in the facade at the angle between the east 
wing and the central part of the structure. This porch 
and the steps leading up to it have timber railings, 
painted white, while the two entrance doors, one of which 
opens into the main office and the other into the agent’s 
office, are also painted white and have panels of opaque 
glass in their upper portions. 

Another feature is a balcony or sun porch, also with 
a white timber railing, which is provided on the track 
side of the easterly wing at the second floor level, where 
it is accessible by means of a door from the employee’s 
room. On the facade side of the structure, where it is 
flanked by a sidewalk extending to the entrance porch, 
a final touch is imparted by a number of window boxes, 
a row of small evergreen shrubs along the sidewalk, 
several small plots of flowers and a flag pole. 


Interior Features 


Except for the freight room, which is unfinished, the 
interior of the building is entirely in harmony with its 
external appearance. The unusual feature of the interior 





This View in the Main Office of the New Structure Illustrates the 
Pleasing and Practical Character of the Interior Finish 


is the wall covering material which consists of three-ply 
Douglas fir stained a golden oak color. This material, 
which is used in all the rooms except the freight house, 
is applied in panels and the joints are covered with bat- 
ten strips of Douglas fir. Along the base of each wall a 
line of the panels is placed with the grain horizontal, 
thus forming a wainscoting, while above this level the 
plywood is arranged with the grain in a vertical position. 

The ceilings on the first floor are of plaster on metal 
lath and are painted white, while the floors are of maple, 
except in the toilet rooms where they are covered with 
Linoleum. On the second floor of the easterly wing the 
ceilings are of beaded tongue-and-groove material painted 
white, while the floors are of pine. All fixtures and 
furnishings throughout the buildings are of the most 
modern type and even include venetian blinds for the 
windows in the offices. The structure has a steam-heat- 
ing system, with the boiler being located in a small base- 
ment under the freight room. 

This building was designed by the architectural firm 
of J. Floyd Yewell, New York City. It was constructed 
by company forces under the general supervision of 
Henry K. Norton, executive officer, and F. C. Kronauer, 
chief engineer, of the railroad. 
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Railroads Need to Get 
Rid of “Monopoly Minds” 


By E. E. Norris* 


LIKE to think of a railroad, not as an aggregate of 
I inanimate locomotives and cars and tracks and build- 

ings, but as a virile army of men and women work- 
ing together to provide an essential service. I like to 
think of a railroad in terms of human activity, rather 
than in terms of physical property. For there would be 
no railroad plant to begin with, had it not been for the 
dreams, the courage, the skill, and the labor of millions 
of human beings. Nor could all the locomotives and cars 
in the world turn a wheel without coordinated human 
effort, ranging all the way from the mental work of plan- 
ning and direction to the physical work of actual opera- 
tion and maintenance. Fundamentally therefore the rail- 
road is a human thing. 


Successful Railroading Begins With the Employee 


From this concept of a railroad, stems the thought that 
the improvement of railroad service must concern, first 
of all, the men and women who comprise the railroad 
family. That means the fellows at the top, those at the 
bottom, and all those in between. That means that the 
starting point for improvement in railroad service must 
lie in the minds of railroad people—in their attitudes; 
their mental processes ; and their resulting actions. That 
means that if we really want to improve railroad serv- 
ices we’ve first got to improve our will and our capacity 
to please. 

Let’s not kid ourselves about this—just because it 
can’t be figured on a slide-rule, or measured in ton-miles. 
You can “improve” railroad facilities and services to the 
limit of your credit. You can put on streamliners galore. 
You can adjust schedules and rates to your heart’s con- 
tent. You can gold-plate your property and approach 
perfection in your operations. But—unless you can in- 
spire a comparable improvement in the attitude and ac- 
tions of every railroader on your payroll, you will never 
profit as you should from your courage and progressive- 
ness. Not in this age of competition. Not as long as 
human beings continue to be human beings. Not as long 
as kindness and courtesy and a smile have the capacity 
to create good-will. 

We must remember—and we must forget, at the same 
time—that, for 50 years, the railroads had a monopoly 
in transportation. That fact naturally produced what 
we might call—for want of a better name—the “mo- 
nopoly mind” in all the ranks of railroading. And this 
monopoly mind, together with years of rigid regulation 
and rule-worship, produced a bumper crop of apathy, 
unfriendliness and cold-blooded, caustic efficiency. 

But the railroads no longer have a monopoly in the 
transportation field. We have competition now every- 
where—keen competition. Our competitors are young 
and vigorous. Their personnel has no inhibitions; no 
heritage of monopoly attitudes. And it is in the differ- 
ence between the attitude, the words and the actions of 
railroad men, and the attitude, the words and the actions 
of workers in competing transport agencies, that we 
find the first answer to the question of “how to improve 
railroad service.” 

If you don’t believe there 1s a difference between the 
attitude and actions of railroaders generally and the at- 


(Continued on page 796) 





* President, Southern Railway. Abstract of address at annual meeting, 
A. R., New York, November 14. 
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Car Department Accomplishments 
and Responsibilities 


A discussion of how A. A. R. Mechanical Division committees function 
in developing interchange and loading rules for the 
expeditious handling of rail traffic 


By V. R. Hawthorne 


Secretary, Association of American Railroads, Mechanical Division =i" 


its design, repair and maintenance occupy a very 

important place in the operation of the nation’s 
railroads and the relation of the railroads to the ship- 
pers and the public. While all departments of a rail- 
road are necessary to its proper functioning, the shipper 
is most vitally concerned with the design, condition, 
handling and supply of cars in which his goods may be 
transported to the markets of the continent or to tide- 
water for export to other lands. Properly designed and 
maintained car equipment, efficiently utilized, make for 
good service and satisfied customers. Shippers of freight 
by rail care very little about the motive power used, 
but are vitally interested in freight cars; their types, 
sizes, capacities, design and condition. The whole coun- 
try is interested in the freight car situation and when 
there is a car shortage it is of vital public concern. Car 
loadings are generally recognized as the best barometer 
of business conditions. 

Today we accept as a matter of course, the fact that 
freight can be loaded in a car of any ownership and be 
moved freely over practically the whole North American 
continent without transfer; and that cars can be quickly 
repaired and sent forward upon their way, using stand- 
ard material from the stock of the handling line, should 
they become defective enroute. This happy condition 
has not always prevailed and you men of the car depart- 
ment deserve most of the credit for this accomplish- 
ment has meant so much to the growth of our country. 
[Mr. Hawthorne here reviewed the work of the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ Association which was organized in 
1867 primarily to develop rules and adopt standards as- 
suring the free interchange and prompt repair of freight 
cars. He traced briefly the growth and development 
of this association through its amalgamation with the 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association to 
become the present Association of American Railroads, 
Mechanical Division Editor. ] 


ol bal freight car and the department charged with 


Railroad Clubs and Association Help 


The foregoing statement of the history of the inter- 
change rules is necessarily brief and does not fully indi- 
cate the tremendous amount of study and experiment 
that was necessary to bring these rules to their present 
state of efficiency. In addition to the work of the com- 
mittees of the Association of American Railroads, Me- 
chanical Division, the railroad clubs throughout the 
country and the various associations of interchange in- 


. spectors have contributed valuable recommendations 


based on their daily experience with the interchange and 
repair of cars. 
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As a result of the operation of these rules and the In- 
terchange Rules Agreement, such a degree of standardi- 
zation of parts of railway cars has been brought about 
that today it is very rarely that a car has to be held out 
of service awaiting proper material for repairs and, in 
practically all cases, prompt repairs may be made by 
using standard material from the store stocks of the 
handling line without delay to the car and, in a consid- 
erable percentage of cases, without cutting the defective 
car out of the train. One of the important objects which 
the interchange rules accomplish is the compulsory use 
by car owners of detailed standards of construction as 
brought about through the operation of the rules so that 
when the association feels that certain standards of con- 
struction are necessary for the safe and economical op- 
eration of cars they will not be permitted to be inter- 
changed without the use of said standards. 

The revision and administration of the interchange 
rules at the present time is handled by the Arbitration 
committee consisting of eight members, six members 
representing the railroads and two members representing 
the private car lines, and the Committee on Prices for 
Labor and Materials consisting of seven members, five 
members representing the railroads and two members 
representing the private car lines. 


How the Arbitration Committee Functions 


The Arbitration Committee is assisted by a subcom- 
mittee consisting of seven members, five being railroad 
representatives and two representing private car lines. 
The Committee on Prices for Labor and Materials is 
assisted by a subcommittee consisting of seven members, 
five being railroad representatives and two being repre- 
sentatives of private car lines. 

Since 1887, the Arbitration Committee has considered 
and rendered decisions in 1778 disputes brought before 
the committee in the form of arbitration cases, consist- 
ing of (a) an agreed statement of facts; (b) argument 
of plaintiff; (c) argument of defendant. In accordance 
with the Interchange Rules Agreement which has been 
executed by practically every railroad and nearly every 
private car owner in the United States, Canada and 
— the decisions of the Arbitration Committee are 

nal. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Arbitration Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Prices for Labor and Materials 
have rendered in excess of 2,000 interpretations of the 
rules which, where possible, are incorporated into the 
rules themselves with subsequent revisions. 

These committees also each year consider detailed 


recommendations for revision of the rules received from. 
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railroad clubs, interchange associations, private car line 
associations, individual railroads, individual car owners 
and other committees of the A. A. R. The subcommit- 
tees of the Arbitration Committee and the Committee 
on Prices for Labor and Materials are also continuously 
engaged in making special studies in connection with the 
operation of the Interchange Rules. As a result of these 
intensive studies, recommendations are developed which 
result in simplifying the rules and reducing the cost of 
rendering, checking and vouchering car repair bills. 


Repair Card a Sight Draft on the Owner's Treasury 


To appreciate fully the importance of the interchange 
rules and their effect on the car departments of the rail- 
roads you must realize that every time a repair card is 
written covering repairs to a foreign car it is in effect 
a sight draft on the treasury of the car owner, further 
that every time a defect card is written and applied to a 
car it is in effect a promissory note payable on demand 
from the treasury of the delivering line. The men of the 
car department are to be complimented on the splendid 
way in which this unique scheme has worked out. 

Coincident with the development of the interchange 
rules has been the development of freight cars for inter- 
change service and particularly the development of stand- 
ards for those parts of cars that effect interchangeability 
or that ordinarily wear out in service, or that facilitate 
the handling of cars in yards and trains; such as brakes, 
wheels, axles, journal bearings, brake beams, couplers, 
air hose, etc. 

A tremendous amount of research has been carried 
on, and many tests conducted, covering such important 
parts of car construction as trucks, air brakes, couplers, 
draft gears, brake shoes, wheels, etc. Specifications for 
materials have been developed and improved, all looking 
toward greater safety and better operation. Gages for 
use of car men in condemning material for use or re-use 
have been developed and adopted. 

The development of the freight car has been con- 
tinuous and still continues. The early freight cars had a 
capacity of only 10 tons and the dead weight of the cars 
was equal to and in some cases greater than the load- 
carrying capacity. The first freight cars were of all wood 
construction as were the buildings, and even the side- 
walks of that day. With the development of steel, freight 
cars began to be constructed of that material and today 
all freight cars at least have a steel frame and many of 
them are of all steel construction. 

As the country has grown and the demands for 
transportation have increased, the freight car has grown 
both in size and capacity. The carrying capacity of 
modern freight cars has increased until the majority 
of them have a capacity of 40 or 50 tons and many cars 
have been built with a capacity of 70 tons and a number 
of cars with capacity of 100 tons or more. The ratio of 
load-carrying capacity to dead weight has increased to 
approximately 3 to 1 or greater. 


Freight Car Standardization Studied Since 1880 


_ The first attempt to standardize freight cars was made 
in 1880. Since that time this subject has been con- 
tinuously before car department officers. Since 1918 
Several designs of standardized cars have been developed 
and many thousands of cars have been built to these 
designs. Practically all cars built at the present time 
follow closely the A. A. R. standards of design. 

The foregoing historical statement is of interest to 
all of us as a background for our present activities. We 
must not, however, rest on our laurels. There are just 
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as many important problems confronting us today as our 
predecessors had to face back in 1864. In this day of 
many competing forms of transportation we must give 
the very best service possible. You car department offi- 
cers have a large responsibility in keeping business on 
the railroads and thus insuring jobs for yourselves and 
your fellow workers. The best advertisement that a rail- 
road has is satisfied patrons, be they shippers, consignees 
or passengers. 

The car department is even more important today than 


it has ever been in the past in enabling the railroads to | 


give safe, efficient and attractive transportation service. 
One of the most important factors in this connection is 
the selection of cars for loading. 

Shippers and consignees do not want their commodi- 
ties loaded in unfit or defective cars. Damage or delay to 
lading and resulting freight claims and dissatisfied ship- 
pers and consignees are the result. Particular care should 
be exercised to avoid placing bad-order cars for loading. 
The loading of bad-order cars also frequently results in 
it becoming necessary to transfer their lading into other 
cars which is an unnecessary expense and also may lead 
to expensive freight damage claims. Care should also be 
taken that nails, bolt heads, etc., do not project from 
flooring or lining which will cause damage to lading. 

The rules governing the loading of commodities on 
open-top cars have been developed through the years 
much in the same manner as the interchange rules. The 
shippers of such commodities have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the formulation of these rules. The loading 
rules are enforced through the interchange rules. Proper 
securement of loads on open-top cars insures against 
damage to lading and equipment and is necessary for 
safety of operation. A thorough knowledge of these 
rules and their proper observance is essential. Car men 
can be of great help to shippers in solving their loading 
problems. The Committee on Loading Rules looks to you 
for suggestions for improvement of the rules and for 
complete reports of load failures. In reporting load fail- 
ures you are urged to use the form of report shown on 
page 2 of Supplement No. 1 to the current code of 
these rules. Please be careful to supply all information 
required by this form. 


Loading Rules Important Factor in Safe Transportation 


The Committee on Loading Rules must spend much 
time and make exacting studies in order to determine 
beyond doubt that the methods adopted are entirely 
safe and when we consider the comparatively few acci- 
dents that could properly be charged to errors in loading 
specifications we must agree that this committee has 
done a splendid job. 

The indications are that some of the present methods 
of loading will have to be improved to meet the increased 
stresses to which loads are subjected by reason of in- 
creased speed of trains. Furthermore, the tendency of 
shippers to pre-fabricate materials is resulting in con- 
stantly increasing the dimensions and weights of loads 
offered for shipment. 

While as stated above the shippers have cooperated 
splendidly with the loading rules committee, it is a fact 
that before requiring increased securement they are en- 
titled to complete information as to the necessity for in- 
creased loading expense. It is, therefore, increasingly 
important that the loading rules committee be supplied 
with complete information by the member roads covering 
load failures and experimental loads. 

This is the principal reason that the committee on 
loading rules is requesting the railroads to report all 
cases where loads have not been secured in accordance: 
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with the loading rules or where loads become disarranged 
in transit. In making these reports of load failures it is 
urged that greater care be taken towards describing the 
exact conditions of the loads because if this is not done 
such reports will be of little or no value to the com- 
mittee. 

Many loads are still being accepted from shippers 
despite the fact that they are not specified in the loading 
rules or are not covered by experimental load cards. 
This seems inexcusable and earnest efforts should be 
made toward better enforcement of these rules. 

Another important phase of railroad operation is the 
transportation of inflammable and dangerous liquids, 
gases, poisons, etc. Thousands of such loads are moving 
safely over the railroads daily. This is a great tribute to 
the engineers, designers, car men and others who have 
assisted in formulating the specifications under which the 
tank cars transporting these commodities are built and 
the men who are responsible for their inspection and 
maintenance. These men are employed both by rail- 
roads and private car line companies. The specifications 
for tank cars are also enforced through the interchange 
rules. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the im- 
portance of observing all of the rules for the inspection 
and maintenance of these cars and the regulations gov- 
erning their use and methods to be employed in their 
loading and unloading. 


Observance of I. C. C. Safety Appliance Rules 


The railroads also look to you car department officers 
for the proper observance of the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission governing safety ap- 
pliances. These regulations for the most part were 
originally developed and adopted by the former M. C. B. 


Association and are now enforced through the safety . 


appliance laws administered by the I. C. C. Bureau of 
Safety. 

Proper maintenance of air brakes and draft gears is 
important to good train operation and thus have a 
large part in insuring against delays and damage to 
freight and equipment. Commodities are less likely to be 
damaged when handled in trains having a minimum of 
free slack and with properly maintained air brakes. 

Your particular attention is directed to the preface 
to the Interchange Rules and to Rule 1. If you follow 
the spirit of this preface and this rule and use plenty of 
plain common sense you will not go far wrong in the 
proper observance of the rules as a whole. The mem- 
bers of the committees formulating the rules of the 
association are but human and look to you to supply them 
with information which will lead to improvement in 
making the rules practical of application. Do not over- 
look the fact that these committees are receiving sug- 
gestions and questions from the whole country and that 
many items in the rules which seem unnecessary to you 
have been placed there as the result of disputes, ques- 
tions and suggestions from others which indicated their 
necessity. 

In closing, I want to pay tribute to you men of the 
car department to whose initiative and interest in their 
work much of the progress made by the railroads in the 
past is due. 

However, I want also to point out that you can- 
not rest on your past accomplishments. It is largely 
through your eternal vigilance that the railroads are 
enabled to transact their business of transporting freight 
and passengers safely and expeditiously. If car inspec- 
tion and maintenance is lax and inefficient, accidents may 
result and delay and damage to freight is almost sure 
to occur. 


November 23, 1940 


Railroads Need to Get 
Rid of “Monopoly Minds” 


(Continued from page 793) 


titude and actions of the workers in competing trans- 
port agencies, try what we tried on the Southern Rail- 
way a year or so ago. Gather together a group of the 
keenest minds on your railroad. Tell them to forget 
that they ever earned a nickel of railroad money. Then 
send them out to call at railroad stations and offices, at 
airline terminals, and at the offices of the bus and motor 
truck lines. 

Let them ask questions—the kind of questions that 
shippers and passengers ask. Let them keep their eyes 
and ears open for every evidence of how these competi- 
tors treat their customers. 


Competitors Are Doing a Better Job 


The report your men will turn in—if it is free of preju- 
dice—will probably shock you. In fact, I’ll guarantee 
that it will! Our report from just this procedure cer- 
tainly jolted us. So much so, that we still consider the 
job of humanizing the Southern Railway to be our first 
objective in the fight to live as a solvent, useful enter- 
prise. So much so, that I am convinced that the first 
and most important step in any sincere effort to im- 
prove railroad services is the task of finding some cure 
for the hang-over from yesterday’s monopoly jag. 

We have no time today to discuss remedies in detail. 
What we are chiefly concerned with now is the diag- 
nosis of a problem. But I do want to mention one point 
that we, on the Southern Railway, have found to be 
most important. 

Probably 90 per cent of the relations and contacts be- 
tween the public and the railroad involve officers and 
employees of the Operating Department. Consequently 
the improvement of these relations is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of those who direct the actual operation of 
the railway plant. Unfortunately perhaps, this particu- 
lar responsibility is one that cannot be regimented and 
assigned to a subordinate. It must be accepted equally 
by the chief executive and the operating head of each 
railroad. In our case, it has meant that I share full 
responsibility for humanizing the Southern Railway with 
our operating vice-president, Harry DeButts. It has 
meant that he and his entire staff have had to take on 
another job—and a mighty big job it is too. But they 
thoroughly enjoy it, because they can see results, even 
though we have done no more than scratch the surface 
of our possibilities. And so it must be, I believe, with 
other railroads that really want to improve their serv- 
ices. The chief executive and the operating executive 
must lead the way to new and better railroading. 


- Genuine Friendliness a Real Asset 


I hope that no one will misunderstand or misinterpret 
my views on this important subject. I am speaking from 
recent and personal experience. I am not minimizing 
the importance of constantly improving our facilities. 
I am not intimating that railroad men and women al- 
ways seem to be unfriendly and discourteous. I am not 
even inferring that the monopoly- mind is characteristic 
of all railroaders. But I am stating frankly that, in my 
opinion, we must begin the improvement of our services 
at home ; by erasing the last trace of the monopoly-mind 
from our thinking and our actions; and by inspiring, in 
its stead, that priceless thing — genuine friendliness — 
which warms the heart of both the giver and the receiver. 
It can be done. It is being done. 
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N. I. T. League Holds 
Annual Huddle at N. Y. 


PIRITED discussions marked the “members-only” 
S sessions of the National Industrial Traffic League 

at its thirty-third annual meeting in New York on 
November 14 and 15. Some 323 registered traffic men 
hewed close to the line for the two full days to clean 
up a close-packed docket covering a wide range of topics. 
Carrier guests of League members swelled attendance 
at the luncheon on November 14 (which followed right 
after adjournment of the A. A. R. annual meeting in 
New York) to 930 and heard an address by Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers on the preservation of free, competitive enterprise 
in America. 

The meeting heard read a comprehensive message 
from Ralph Budd, transportation member of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, stating, among other 
things, that definite steps already taken will prevent a 
repetition of World War congestions through failure of 
shippers and consignees to load and unload promptly, 
and expressing certainty that the transportation machin- 
ery can not only handle defense business satisfactorily 
but continue its present performance in the carriage of 
the normal commercial travel and transportation. A 
special committee of the League answered Mr. Budd in 
a resolution pledging that shippers of the country, as 
represented by the N. I. T. League, will make every 
effort to “(1) restrict orders for freight cars to actual 
and immediate needs and (2) expedite to the fullest 
possible extent the loading and unloading of cars in an 
effort to assure maximum use of available equipment.” 


40-Page Report on Car Spotting Charges 


Of particular importance to railroad men was action 
taken at the meeting with respect to car-spotting charges. 
A special committee on Ex Parte 104, Part II, which 
has been watching the situation for nine years, placed 
before the members a 40-page report declaring that the 
time is now ripe for the League to take definite steps to 
prevent establishment of a philosophy that terminal 
charges should be assessed separately from regular line- 
haul rates. Among other things, it was brought out 
that leading railroad traffic executives have themselves 
opposed the examiner’s report in the so-called Staley 
case favoring car-spotting charges. On the recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee the League empowered 
the special committee to take action necessary to protect 
its interests in court or commission proceedings and 
passed a resolution embracing the following points: 


(1) The “League reaffirms its position that the obliga- 
tion of the carriers extends to providing adequate track 
and other facilities to afford places where the shipper 
may load goods into the car at origin and consignee may 
unload goods from the car at destination and that the 
established freight rate covers the entire service of con- 
veyance and terminal switching, so that no charge may 
properly be added for any so-called spotting service, 
when performed by the carrier” ; 


(2) “That investigation made by the League and forti- 
fied by evidence in the Chicago Car Spotting Case of 
1915 and in Ex Parte 104-II, abundantly establishes 
and proves that it would be utterly impractical and crea- 
tive of countless preferences and prejudices to attempt 
to differentiate or draw a line between industries served 
by ‘simple side tracks’ or to determine what is beyond 
the equivalent of a team track or simple switch track 
service ;’” 
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(3) That the League request the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and railroad executives to co-operate with 
the League first by assuring the I. C. C. that “there are 
no existing evils of a general nature requiring correc- 
tion,” but that orders under Ex Parte 104-II have 
created unreasonable burdens against certain industries 
and certain carriers,” second, by informing the I. C. C. 
that management is opposed “in the proper self-interest 
of their companies,” to any re-instatement of the ill-fated 
Car Spotting proposition of 1915 or any change savoring 
of a separation of switching charges from line-haul rates ; 


(4) That the League urge the I. C. C. to refrain 
from any pressure on rail management, or from conduct- 
ing further investigations, or issuing orders intended to 
bring about such special charges; and, 


(5) That if I. C. C. intends to proceed further, it 
should “issue a plain public notice defining any proposal 
that may be under consideration.” 


Discussion of the highway transportation committee’s 
report was one of the most controversial of the meeting. 
The chief issue was whether or not the League should 
definitely support the fixing of sizes and weight limits for 
motor vehicles by federal action and actively join the 
campaign against alleged “trade barriers.” Motions and 
counter-motions ended in a vote for a stand which may 
be described as “watchful waiting.” 

The report of the sub-committee on highway regula- 
tion recommended that: (1) the League rescind a pre- 
vious recommendation of the committee that size and 
weight regulations should differentiate between common 
and contract carriers on the one hand and private car- 
riers on the other and (2) refrain from endorsing any 
formula presented by parties. for limiting sizes and 
weights, but merely enter appearance to protect its in- 
terest without commitment to any specific recommenda- 
tions. This report was not accepted by the highway 
committee as a whole which recommended instead that 
the League take the position before the I. C. C. that “if 
need be found for the federal government to exercise its 
authority to prescribe minimum—or least maximum— 
weights and sizes, then Congress should rest such author- 
ity in the I. C. C.;” the I. C. C. should grant full public 
hearings before prescribing such weights and sizes; 
and if and when federal power is so delegated, the 
League should take steps to advocate principles pre- 
viously laid down by its membership. This action was 
approved. 

Other significant action taken in highway matters 
empowered the committee to oppose any enactment of 
a commodities clause affecting motor vehicles which 
would “prohibit the private operation of transportation 
instrumentalities ;” created a special committee to study 
the problem of the itinerant merchant (insofar as he 
engages in transportation) and recommend action at the 
next meeting and empowered a special sub-committee 
and League counsel to intervene in Ex Parte MC-27, 
an investigation of minimum rates of contract carriers, 
“to protect the shippers’ interest as to the reasonable in- 
terpretation and application of law by the I. C. C.” 

In the latter connection a separate sub-committee on 
highway rates asked and received authorization to sup- 
port in Ex Parte MC-27 “the specific application of prin- 
ciples previously endorsed by the League and provided 
in the statute to the effect that rates be prescribed in 
the light of the circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the operation of each transportation agency rather 
than be patterned after those maintained by any other 
agency and that consideration be given to the effect of 
rates on the movement of traffic by the carriers for which 
such rates are prescribed.” 

This sub-committee also received a like authorization 
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to participate in current I. C. C. proceedings covering 
general truck rates and classification and advocate the 
specific application of principles previously approved by 
the League, to the effect that: 


“(1) Motor carrier classifications and rate scales shall be determined 
primarily in the light of conditions pertaining to highway trans- 
portation and irrespective of the costs, classifications, rates or 
practices of any other transportation agency; 


(2 Motor carrier classification and rate scales shall be based pri- 
marily on the cost of economical and efficient motor carrier 
operation; 

(3) That motor carrier classifications and rates be prescribed in the 
light of the inherent advantages of transportation by such car- 
riers and of the effect of such classifications and rates upon 
their movement of traffic.” 


Before approving the entire report on highway trans- 
portation the meeting voted to table a resolution that 
the League revamp its machinery for more adequate 
representation in proceedings affecting general rules of 
motor carrier tariffs. 

The classification committee’s lengthy report aroused 
considerable activity on the floor. Several members ex- 
pressed concern on the subject of allowance for dun- 
nage and asked the League to take a definite stand. 
One criticized the term “allowance” as smacking of “re- 
bate” and said it did not properly describe the situation. 
The membership finally voted to present a resolution to 
the A. A. R. stating the position that dunnage installed 
by shippers for the purpose of enabling the railroads 
to perform their function of safe transportation prop- 
erly constitutes part of the tare weight of cars and 
should not be involved in the assessment of freight 
charges. 

There was discussion over the recommendation that 
the League favor the elimination of Rule 23 (prohibiting 
railroads from acting as shippers’ agents in distributing 
pool-car traffic) from the classification. The League 
voted to hold over the subject for further consideration. 
Other action taken included approval of a proposed 
amendment to rule 12 of the Classification (the mixed- 
articles rule) to liberalize the rule by allowing the inclu- 
sion of higher-rated articles in a mixed carload ship- 
ment not exceeding 20 per cent of the total weight with- 
out applying the rate on such articles to the entire 
shipment; and instructions to the Classification Com- 
mittee to report on the new simplified Consolidated 
Classification (which has just been printed) with a view 
to approving or disapproving its contents before the 
railroad Classification Committee. 


Report on Rate Construction and Tariffs 


The report on rate construction and tariffs included 
an important recommendation to the effect that the 
League oppose further proceedings in I. C. C. docket 
No. 28300—the general class rate investigation—in view 
of the mandate in the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
make a general rate investigation. This was superseded 
by a recommendation of the superior executive com- 
mittee that the whole question of rate investigation pro- 
ceedings is “highly controversial” and should be dropped 
by the League for the present, which was approved. 
Other recommendations accepted included one that the 
League approve the A. A. R.’s suggested amendment re- 
laxing tariff posting regulations, “with the understanding 
that the free distribution of tariffs . . . shall be reaf- 
firmed and more definitely established ;”’ and that no 
action be taken “at this time” with respect to trainload 
rates. 

The legislative committee report reviewed the League’s 
opposition to legislative tampering with interterritorial 
freight rates; recommended continued opposition to ef- 
forts to limit the right to practice before administrative 
bodies; expressed belief that no action be taken on the 
question of certificates for construction of new pipe-lines 
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because of probable split between coal and petroleum 
interests in the League; and asked that the subject of 
making more uniform the periods of limitation covering 


‘over- and under-charges and reparation as between rail, 


motor and water carriers be further considered. Con- 
cerning land-grant rates, the report stated that the con- 
dition of waiving of claims for lands contained in the 
new Transportation Act creates a chaotic situation for 
shippers and recommended that the League “pursue its 
object to bring about complete repeal of land-grant rates 
and fares.” The committee was instructed to further 
study the “loop-holes” granted to governmental bodies in 
obtaining special rates through Section 22 of the Act 
and a motion passed that requests for rate changes under 
the section be placed on the public docket of the Com- 
mission. 

The League approved the recommendation of the 
inland waterways committee that the Snyder Bill—tolls 
for use of river locks—be opposed. It was explained 
that the League did not insist on a blanket opposition 
to tolls but “objected to tolls that are the result of a 
Congressman having a bad night before.” 

It was voted to discontinue the special committee on 
I. C. C. reorganization as overlapping the work of the 
committee on executive departments of the government. 
In this connection, however, a favorable vote was given 
to a resolution introduced from the floor that the League 
oppose a reorganization of the I. C. C. which would 
impair its powers [i. e. involve transfer of powers to 
other government bodies—Ed.] or introduce politics 
into its activities. 

The League also voted to continue non-committal on 
the St. Lawrence Waterway question as a “highly contro- 
versial” question. 

The special committee on the Eastman subsidy report 
was dismissed and a new committee authorized to take 
over its work and expand its scope to include the activi- 
ties of the forthcoming transportation investigation 
board. The special committee appointed on the “rail- 
road situation” in 1938 to represent the League in con- 
nection with the Omnibus Transportation Bill in the 
legislative mill, was also dismissed as having served its 
intended purpose. It was made clear by members and 
League counsel, however, that the League is not entirely 
satisfied with the new Transportation Act, but believes 
that its committee did the best it could. Following a 
statement by W. H. Day, traffic manager of Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, that he expected an 
“avalanche” of “make-work” bills to be pushed by rail- 
road labor this year, now that the “truce” with manage- 
ment in connection with the big Transportation Bill is 
completed, the League re-affirmed its opposition to all 
and sundry of such bills, except those which actually 
contribute to safe transportation. 

Under “new business,” the League authorized crea- 
tion of a new special committee to study the effect on 
traffic of the Bituminous Coal Act, in response to a dis- 
cussion from the floor that the promulgation of mine 
prices based on transportation factors by the Coal Ad- 
ministration will seriously affect traffic conditions. 


New Officers 


Charles R. Seal, Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
was elected chairman of the board of directors and T. C. 
Burwell, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Ill., re-elected chairman, executive committee. Also re- 
elected were: President—J. E. Bryan, Wisconsin Paper 
& Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association, Chicago; 
Vice-President—R. R. Luddecke, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, and Treasurer—R. W. Campbell, Butler 
by shippers gor the purpose of enabling the railroads 
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Cost of a Train Stop 
By H. E. Niksch* 


HE saving to be effected by eliminating train stops 

I is an important consideration when making studies 

to justify investments for interlocking plants, 
spring switches, auxiliary water cars or larger locomo- 
tive tenders. A wide difference of opinion exists among 
operating officers regarding the cost of a train stop, and, 
due to a lack of something better, they have been in- 
clined to use arbitrary figures such as $0.50 or $1 as the 
cost of a passenger train stop, and $1 or $2 as the cost 
of a freight train stop, without regard to the weights or 
speeds of trains. 

In the past, when investigating proposals for improve- 
ments, we have used a formula similar to that developed 
by Professor Woods, which converts the kinetic energy 
in a train at a given speed into terms of fuel necessary 
to replace the energy that is dissipated by stopping a 
train. This formula involves the use of tables of re- 
sistances for different size cars at various speeds, as well 





* Mechanical Assistant, Budget Department, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. 
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as a careful calculation of the fuel loss per unit of energy 
dissipated. When applying the formula and data to 
several different types of passenger trains, as well as 
freight trains of different tonnages, for different loca- 
tions, many laborious calculations are required, and the 
results vary depending on the care taken in selecting the 
constants involved. For some years we have realized 
that the operating officers on the various divisions of our 
railroad should have some means of determining the cost 
of train stops, but for the reasons explained above we 
have not considered that the use of the formula men- 
tioned above would be practicable for other than detailed 
office calculations for the more costly proposed improve- 
ments. 

With considerable interest we have studied the reports 
concerning the costs involved in stopping trains which 
have been developed by the Committee on Economics of 
Railway Signaling of the Signal Section A. A. R. The 
curves and equations in these reports make possible the 
determination of the power dissipated in making a train 
stop, in terms of horsepower hours of work, which de- 
cidedly reduces the calculations involved, as compared 
with the formula and data which we had used previously. 
Recently when considering a proposed expenditure for 
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auxiliary water cars on two of our divisions, we used 
these Signal Section, A. A. R., curves and equations to 
determine the costs involved in stopping trains, ranging 
from 500 to 5,000 gross tons, at various locations and at 
various speeds. Using the answers in money values thus 
developed, we prepared the charts shown herewith. In 
addition to the eight curves developed: by the A. A. R. 
Committee for trains of various tonnages of 45-ton cars, 
which included trains from 1,500 to 7,000 gross tons, 
we developed data for and plotted curves for trains of 
1,000, 750 and 500 gross tons. Thus we now have a 
chart including curves for trains of all the various ton- 
nages operated on the different divisions of our road. 

Instead of reading in horsepower hours of work, the 
cost involved in bringing a train of a certain tonnage to 
a stop from a certain speed is read directly in the money 
value. The money values are arrived at by converting 
the values of horsepower hours of work, as shown in the 
Signal Section, A. A. R., report, into dollars and cents, 
based on our costs for fuel, water and other items. Our 
costs are based on coal with a heating value of 11,300 
B.t.u. per pound, estimated at $3 per ton, including trans- 
portation from point of origin, together with an allow- 
ance for water, lubricants, brake-shoe wear, etc. 

If the heating value of the coal or the cost of the coal, 


New Books... 


The Jungle Route, by Frank W. Kravigny. 234 pages. 8 in. by 
5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Orlin Tremaine 
Company, New York. Price $3. 


On two occasions groups of American railroad builders pene- 
trated the jungles in the upper Amazon watershed of Brazil to 
build a line around the impassable falls of the Madeira river some 
1,600 miles from the seaboard. The first attempt, made in 1877, 
which failed, has been recorded in a modest journal titled “The 
Ill-Fated Expedition,” by Neville B. Craig (1907). The second, 
which succeeded, is here set forth in abundant detail by one of 
its survivors. 

Mr. Kravigny first decided to produce such a book when it 
was suggested that he write a souvenir for a reunion of the sur- 
viving members of the party constructing the Madeira-Mamore 
railroad held last year at the New York World’s Fair. His 
work in that endeavor brought him such a wealth of material that 
he expanded his original sketch into this well-packed volume. 

Railroad men will find in it a sober recording of railroad con- 
struction in a dense jungle under conditions of danger, discom- 
fort and disease. The author, who was fortunate enough to re- 
main with the project almost until its completion and to have a 
job which took him into every branch of the work, is an inde- 
fatigable recounter of American ingenuity in keeping men healthy 
in an unhealthy world and putting tracks in treacherous and 
hostile terrain. Inasmuch as he kept a complete journal of his 
experience and was the editor of a daily newspaper prepared 
for the construction party, his presentations are facts and not 
hazy reminiscences. 

The book is extremely well-illustrated by rare and excellent 
photographs taken by Dana B. Merrill, the party’s official pho- 
tographer, and is well documented with tables, statistics and re- 
prints of letters, newspaper articles, etc., most of which were 
taken from the author’s personal scrap-book. 

Mr. Kravigny, who is the owner of a large publication print- 
ing establishment and who lives in Hackensack, N. J., told the 
reviewer that the 250-mile Madeira-Mamore never carried the 
traffic which was anticipated, for shortly after its completion the 
cultivation of rubber in the East Indies made the extraction of 
that product from wild trees in Brazil uneconomic. And, while 
he has never been back to the jungle, he is reliably informed 
that the Madeira section is virtually deserted by commercial in- 
terests. But the fascination of the jungle and for railroading 
will keep the “rubber road” alive in memory for him and his 
colleagues of the Madeira-Mamore Association. 
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including transportation, is other than 11,300 B.t.u., or 
$3 per ton respectively, a correction factor can be readily 
applied to the cost per stop. For example, if coal, in- 
cluding transportation, is $2.50 per ton, the cost to stop 
$2.50 

x 
.00 
$0.75 or $0.625. No allowance is made for value of time 
lost, which must be included if overtime payments to 
crews are involved. 

This chart has been furnished to all operating officers 
on the Milwaukee for their use where train stops are 
involved, when determining savings for projects requir- 
ing a capital expenditure or for operating purposes. It 
is not intended for use where extremely accurate cal- 
culations are required, but for general use when de- 
termining the savings which can be effected by the 
elimination of train stops of both passenger and freight 
trains of any size, whether on level track, ascending or 
descending grades. Although it is a composite of sev- 
eral of the curves developed by the A. A. R. Committee 
and the costs include a fixed percentage allowance for 
water, lubricants, brake-shoe wear, etc., when several 
points were checked against the A. A. R. curves, the dif- 
ference was found to be less than 5 per cent. 


a 3,000-ton freight train at 30 m. p. h. would be 





ia Jones, by Fred J. Lee. 298 pages. 8 in. by 5% in. Bound 


in cloth. Published by the Southern Publishers, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


We “rounders” have heard the tale “of a brave engineer” in 
many a shape and form—often contradictory—but now appears 
the definitive biography of the man who symbolizes the American 
railroad man, given official sanction by his widow and respect- 
fully dedicated to “all those who by their vision and sacrifice 
have made the railroad symbolical of the spirit of American 
progress and perseverance.” ‘The story is well-told. The author 
has uncovered the most intimate details of the life of his legendary 
hero from letters, diaries and friends and has, in addition, studied 
the atmosphere of place and time to re-create in its entirety a 
period which many readers will recall with a pang. 

Casey Jones is worth writing about. He was far more than 
just an ordinary engineer who stayed with his locomotive in a 
wreck and was lucky enough to have a talented Mississippi negro 
write a catchy ballad about his death. For he possessed during 
his life an extraordinary number of friends who “went to bat 
for him.” And so well did he stand in with the Illinois Central 
management that he was assigned their show locomotive after the 
close of the Columbian Exposition, where it was exhibited, thus 
fulfilling Casey’s most urgent wish. And not long after he first 
sat on the right-hand side, he was chosen to carry on heavy ton- 
nage tests which became the basis of major changes in operating 
practice and locomotive design on the road. 

The biography is especially notable for its dialogue method. of 
creating character and atmosphere, which takes on the quality of 
drama and could be recast with ease into a presentable play. 
Most striking of this type of scene is a meeting with Wallace 
Saunders, his biographer in verse, and subsequent adventure in 
the back rooms of a saloon; a close second is the description of 
Jones’ introduction into the railroad business as a cub operator 
on the late Mobile & Ohio. For the wreck of the 382, however, 
are the author’s best efforts reserved. Here, with a mass of de- 
tail he transforms an accident which in fact was of no extraor- 
dinary nature into one of history’s great moments, without at the 
same time departing from strict accuracy—a feat made possible 
only by the most painstaking research and careful writing. 

This excellent book deserves to be numbered among that grow- 
ing list of popular biographies which have for their purpose the 
full-bodied portrayal of American life centered around a key 
figure. At the same time it is a distinguished addition to the 
library of railroading. 
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One of the Sturdy Truck-Trailer Units Used in Northern Pacific Transport Freight Service 


Flexible Service in Southern 
Montana 


Northern Pacific uses the highways to supplement rail 
operations and shorten schedules 


NE of the largest combination bus-truck operations 
O in the country is conducted by the N. P. Trans- 

port Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific. In addition to the operation of the 
bus-truck units, this company covers the territory served 
by the railway in southern Montana with numerous co- 
ordinated truck and bus routes, as indicated on the 
accompanying map. 

The transport company is under the direction of a 
superintendent, with headquarters at Billings, Mont., 
who reports to the general manager of the parent rail- 
way, and the modern equipment used consists of 9 bus- 
trucks, 11 buses, 9 tractor-trucks, 17 trailers and 22 
trucks. The main shops at Billings service and rebuild 
this equipment, which includes 5 six-cylinder Diesel 
trucks used to pull six-wheel trailers, and 2 four-cylinder 
Diesel tractors. Aluminum bodies are being made stand- 
ard equipment as rapidly as possible. 


Convenient Schedules 


The entire main line of the N. P. between Glendive 
and Missoula, 581 miles, is paralleled by N. P. Trans- 
port truck routes, affording flexible local service to towns 
enroute. 

_ The bus-truck routes cover a wide variety of services. 
One parallels the main line between Drummond and 
Garrison, 20 miles; another operates alongside the alter- 
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nate main line between Garrison and Helena, 51 miles, 
The remainder serve various branch lines, as follows: 
Glendive-Sidney, 55 miles, two round trips daily. 
Glendive-Brockway, 64 miles, one round trip daily. 
Billings-Bridger, 44 miles, one round trip daily. 
Billings-Red Lodge, 59 miles, one round trip daily, 
supplementing train service. During the summer months, 
this service is supplemented by buses run for tourists 
over the recently opened and spectacular highway be- 
tween Red Lodge and Silver Gate, the northeast entrance 
to Yellowstone National Park, 67 miles, where connec- 
tion is made with Park buses. This highway crosses the 
Beartooth range and much of it is at an elevation of 
more than 10,000 ft. 
Livingston-Wilsall, 28 miles, one round trip daily. 
LivingstonzGardiner, 54 miles, one round trip daily, 
supplementing summer train service to the Gardiner gate- 
way to Yellowstone Park. : 
Butte-Norris, 72 miles, one round trip daily, with a 
connection between Harrison and Pony, 6 miles. 
Butte-Alder, 71 miles, two round trips daily, serving 
the fertile Ruby Valley district, with an extension be- 
tween Alder and Ennis, an off-line route, with one round 
trip daily. 
Drummond-Phillipsburg, 26 miles, one round trip 
daily. 
Missoula-Darby, 65 miles, one round trip daily. 
Missoula-Kalispell, 130 miles, one round trip daily, 
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The Highway Services of the Northern Pacific in Southern Montana 


with connections serving Dixon and other points in the 
western section of the Flathead valley. 

Westbound merchandise for Montana local and branch 
line points is loaded in through cars that are handled on 
fast freight trains from St. Paul and Minneapolis to dis- 
tribution points. All such traffic for local points between 
Glendive and Billings is loaded in Glendive cars for dis- 
tribution to local points by truck, except to Miles City, 
to which point the traffic is sufficiently heavy to justify 
acar. Freight for all points between Billings and Butte 
is loaded in cars destined for transfer to trucks at Bill- 
ings. Eastbound freight for this area is loaded at Spo- 
kane in cars destined to Missoula and Butte, for transfer 
to trucks at those points and distribution to local stations. 

Merchandise traffic originating in the Montana job- 
bing centers is given equally fast service. Such traffic 
moving out of Billings, for example, receives overnight 
service to points as far west as Butte and Helena, and 
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as far east as Glendive. Overnight service is given out 
of Butte and Helena to Kalispell on the north and to 
Darby on the south. These schedules represent savings 
of up to 72 hours over previous all-rail schedules. In 
addition, branch lines points which formerly had only 
tri-weekly service now enjoy daily bus and truck 
schedules. 

The effects on stock train schedules have also been 
good. Formerly, stock originating on the branches was 
handled to the main line on mixed trains, and such trains 
had to be scheduled to suit the mail and passenger re- 
quirements, with the result that cars of stock from branch 
line points frequently missed connections with the fast 
main line stock train schedules, resulting in delays and 
extra feedings. Now, stock is run directly to the main 
line to make fast connections there, and, in addition, the 
jolting and switching necessary -in mixed train oper- 
ation, with a possible injury to live stock, is avoided. 





Modern Buses Are Used By the N. P. T. 
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S. P. Rail-Truck 


Services Grow 


ECENT months have given the Southern Pacific- 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company forces many 
opportunities to further apply co-ordinated truck- 

rail service in bringing additional business to S. P. lines 
through faster service and lower operating costs. When 
the Coos Bay Pulp Corporation at Empire, Ore., decided 
to change from water to rail transportation, a survey was 
instituted by the S. P.-P. M. T. staff to determine the 
best way to move the traffic from Empire to the S. P. 
railhead at North Bend, a distance of five miles. 
Careful study indicated that economy and flexibility 
could best be obtained through movements over the high- 
way rather than the laying of additional track. Operating 
experience has fully justified this decision and since 
inaugurating the service in September of last year, the 
trucks have carried an ever increasing volume of pulp to 
the railhead, from which it moved in fast railroad service 
to transcontinental destinations. Peak days have seen ten 
cars loaded with 950,400 lb. of pulp in a period of 22% 
hr., and the movement for the first three months of 1940 
totals 7,790,000 Ib. The newest application of this type 
of operation is on the run instituted May 20 over the 


On the Vehicles of Its Trucking Subsidiary, the Southern Pacific Stresses That Railroad Service Is Being Offered 





New, Efficient Equipment in Service on the S. P. Highway Subsidiary 





seven miles between Salinas, Calif., and the military 
reservation at Camp Ord. Service previously has been via 
Gigling and Marina on the S. P. branch line between 
Salinas and Monterey, but through co-ordinated truck 
and rail service, 1. c. 1. will now be transferred to trucks 
at Salinas and given a faster and more direct movement 
to the army post. This new arrangement will give over- 
night service from San Francisco and similar points, in 
contrast to the former second morning or second after- 
noon service via Gigling and Marina. With Camp Ord 
becoming a permanent and integral part of the National 
Defense, a constant and increasingly heavy movement of 
traffic is assured over the new run. 

The Pacific Motor Trucking Company recently also 
acquired the full ownership of the Pacific Truck Express, 
whose services parallel most of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Oregon and California as far south as San Francisco. 
The company will retain its identity as a separate 
corporation, but its physical operations will be gradually 
co-ordinated with the freight train service of the S. P. 
and the truck operations of the P. M. T. 

The latter company has also acquired the former cen- 
tral passenger station of the S. P. in Los Angeles for 
garage purposes, thus giving them one of the largest 
garages in the world, with 14,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and with ceilings 40 ft. high. 
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Unions Haul the 
I. C. C. into Court 


Want to force commission to 
deny abandonment consent 
which reduces jobs 


Appealing from an order of Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Pacific Electric abandonment case, Fi- 
nance Docket No. 12643, the members of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
last week filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia a 
civil suit against the United States and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 
ing that the order be suspended and that 
the case be remanded to the commission 
with the specific instruction that the rights 
of the employees should be considered in 
passing upon the question of convenience 
and necessity as regards the abandonment 
of some 88 miles of line in the Los Angeles 
area. The suit, which may well be the 
vehicle by which railroad labor will test 
the opinion of the courts on the rights of 
labor in abandonments, was filed by Ed- 
ward C. Kriz, Frank L. Mulholland, Clar- 
ence M. Mulholland, and Willard H. Mc- 
Ewen. 

Chief among the many allegations made 
in the complaint is one to the effect that 
“Many of the said employees have devoted 
a large portion of their productive lives to 
the service of the Pacific Electric Railway 
Company and have acquired valuable prop- 
erty rights of seniority in connection with 
their employment” and that “many of the 
said employees are and will be unable to 
secure other employment in the event of 
their dismissal by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company, will suffer great hardship 
by reason thereof, and will become public 
charges.” 

Concerning the background of the suit, 
it should be pointed out that in this case 
as in other similar ones, a two to one ma- 
jority of Division 4 has taken the position 
that the commission does not now possess 
the statutory right to consider labor’s loss 
by the extinguishment of positions and per- 
force the right to attach labor protection 
clauses to a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity permitting abandon- 
ments. Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller 
have consistently taken this position, while 
Commissioner Porter has argued for the 
idea that the commission does possess such 
power and should exercise it. 

In the present case in which the Pacific 
Electric, a subsidiary of the Southern Pa- 
cific, was granted authority to abandon 
some 88 miles of its suburban lines in the 
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Public Viewing A. A. R. Film 
to Receive Permanent Record. 


Audiences viewing the latest A. A. 
R. sound-slide-film “Behind the 
Scenes” will receive a six-page roto- 
gravure section—similar to those ap- 
pearing in Sunday supplements—re- 
producing about two-thirds of the 
scenes shown in the film and all/ of 
the script, as a memento of their ex- 
perience. The Association annéunces 
that supplies of the*rotogravure>are 
now available to rons showing the 
film. Copies will also be made avail- 
able to member railroads which do 
not have the equipment necessary to 
show the film, for general distribu- 
tion to employees and others. 











Los Angeles area, details of which were 
given in the Railway Age of September 21, 
page 424, Division 4, again by a vote of 
two to one, with Commissioner Johnson 
voting in place of Commissioner Miller, de- 
nied labor’s plea for job protection condi- 
tions, while Commissioner Porter argued 
for their inclusion. 

The commission’s report in that case 
points out, and the labor unions allege in 
their petition to the court, that in the event 
that the abandonment is consummated, the 
applicant, its parent company, the Southern 
Pacific, and its security holders, will ex- 
perience a net gain of approximately $378,- 
229 annually, of which $301,996 would be a 
saving in labor costs. 

After alleging that the employees who 
may be thrown out of work have acquired 
valuable property rights of seniority and 


that many of them will become public 


charges, the petition goes on to assert that 
“Uncertainty as to their economic future 
has subjected labor relations between these 
employees and the Pacific Electric to severe 
stress which uncertainty and stress have 
been communicated to other employees of 
this carrier on other lines not affected by 
this application, from all of which impair- 
ment of employees’ morale has resulted.” 
It is labor’s contention that all of this af- 
fects the interests, convenience and neces- 
sity of the public in the case. 

In support of their position the labor 
unions cite section 1, paragraph 20, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which provides 
in part as follows: 

“The commission shall have power to is- 
sue such certificate as prayed for, or to re- 
fuse to issue it, or to issue it for a por- 
tion or portions of a line of railroad, or 
extension thereof, described in the applica- 
tion, or for the partial exercise of only such 

(Continued on page 809) 
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U. S. Demands Its 
Lb. of RR Flesh 


Justice Dept. won't drop its 
suit against A. A. R. and 
wants court to get punitive 


Charging that the railroads, “in effect, 
are conducting a ‘sit-down strike’ to bar 
the introduction of coordinated rail-truck 
service in the transportation industry,” the 
Department of Justice, through Frank Cole- 
man, special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, has filed with Justice Jennings Bailey 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia a reply brief to the 
one filed recently by the Association of 
American Railroads, details of which were 
given in the Railway Age of November 9, 
page 688, in which it asks that the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust case against the A. A. R. 
be not declared moot and dismissed. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the 
government’s charge that the railroads con- 
spired to violate the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act by passing certain resolutions which 
had the effect of binding them to refrain 
from entering into joint rates and through 
routes with motor carriers, Mr. Coleman 
outlines for the benefit of the court the 
results which, he believes, will come from 
the successful prosecution of the suit. 

“In the first place,” he declares, “a fla- 
grant violation of the Sherman Act will 
have been condemned by the court and the 
anti-trust laws will have been given further 
clarification.” Mr. Coleman then outlines 
the principal economic results which were 
outlined by the Attorney General in his 
statement of October 25, 1939, details of 
which were set forth in the Railway Age 
of October 28, 1939, page 671. 

In the first instance Mr. Coleman argues 
that the case is not moot, as J. Carter Fort, 
general solicitor for the A. A. R., had 
contended in his brief. (It was Mr. Fort’s 
position that the rescinding of the resolu- 
tions by the A. A. R. had removed the 
cause for the suit.) The record does not 
show, says Mr. Coleman, and it is not al- 
leged that the conspiracy has been aban- 
doned or that, if abandoned, it cannot be 
resumed at the “mere volition of defend- 
ants.” 

Mr. Coleman’s second argument is that 
in proceedings under the Sherman Act the 
government is trustee for the public, and 
violators of the law cannot, merely by ceas- 
ing their illegal activities, foreclose the 
right of the public to an adjudication of the 
illegality of those activities and to adequate 
protection against possible future violations. 

(Continued on page 809) 
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Only 194 Million 
Asked for Roads 


Carmody says motor trans- 
port can worry along 
with this pittance 


Immediate highway needs of the national 
defense program will be met with the con- 
struction of access roads and streets for 
army and navy reservations and for new 
and expanding defense industries, according 
to Federal Works Administrator John M. 
Carmody, who was one of several speakers 
at last week’s annual convention of the 
American Automobile Association in 
Washington, D. C. Preliminary estimates 
of the mileage of these needed access-road 
improvements show a total of 2,900 miles 
and an estimated cost of $194,000,000, Mr. 
Carmody said, adding that “the immediate 
program does not include many important 
projects such as the construction of ex- 
press highways through cities, as these 
things must necessarily take their place in 
the long-term highway program.” 

Speaking of the highway system in gen- 
eral, the F. W. A. administrator told of a 
recently-completed study by the Public 
Roads Administration which revealed “the 
main weaknesses in the 75,000 miles of the 
strategic systems, nearly all of which coin- 
cides with the more extensive federal-aid 
highway system.” “These data,” Mr. Car- 
mody said, “show that 4,000 miles of the 
strategic system are less than 18 ft. in 
width, and 14,000 miles are deficient in sur- 
face strength. Furthermore, 2,400 bridges 
fall below the standard for strength, and 
500 additional bridges do not meet the 18- 
ft. standard of width or the 1214-ft. stand- 
ard for clearance, or are deficient in both 
respects. So while our strategic system of 
highways is in reasonably satisfactory con- 
dition, it is not fully adequate and needs a 
great deal of work done on it. Under nor- 
mal conditions, this work of modernizing 
the network designated by the War Depart- 
ment as strategically important would be 
done gradually during the next several 
years. Under present conditions these im- 
provements may have to be rushed to com- 
pletion in a much shorter time.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Carmody knows he can 
“count on the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and its million members to help in 
obtaining a public understanding of the 
work that should come first in our con- 
struction program.” In similar vein was 
a message to the convention from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who declared that A. A. A. 
“can be of great assistance in the coordi- 
nation of normal and military highway 
use.” The President saw “immediate need 
for some improvements on our major sys- 
tem of roads and concentration on connect- 
ing these with centers of mobilization and 
defense production.” 

Among his other activities at the con- 
vention, Thomas P. Henry of Detroit, 
Mich., president of the A. A. A., issued a 
‘tatement calling for an overhauling of the 
road finances of the states. In the latter 
connection Mr. Henry said in part: “While 
the motorists have been paying more and 
more of the cost of highway construction 
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and maintenance and getting proportion- 
ately less and less, other beneficiaries have 
been gradually divesting themselves of re- 
sponsibility. State property taxes, for in- 
stance, have virtually ceased to contribute 
to state highways. This itself is not so 
bad. What is bad is the fact that at the 
same time property tax support for purely 
local roads and for city streets has shown 
a startling downward trend. Clearly the 
time has come to determine what part of 
the road budget is chargeable to property 
taxes.” 

In the same statement, Mr. Henry, as 
the A. A. A. press release put it, “warned 
against current efforts to use the defense 
emergency to get the country committed to 
road programs that are not justified and 
would place an undue strain on the national 
economy.” “We can depend on the prop- 
erly designated authorities to tell us what 
road improvements must be undertaken,” 
the A. A. A. president asserted. “We must 
not be led off the track by the tom-toms of 
the expansionists who have no responsibil- 
ity for the ultimate footing of the bills.” 
Later on in the meeting similar sentiments 
were expressed in the report of the Asso- 
ciation’s highway and legislative committee 
which nevertheless called for inclusion in 
the defense program of express highways 
into and through congested metropolitan 
areas; and for prompt completion of the 
so-called All-American Highway which 
would stretch from Alaska to Argentina. 
Other recommendations of this committee 


called for building of the strategic system 


up to standards required for military use 
and construction of the access roads men- 
tioned by Mr. Carmody. 

Among other events on the convention’s 
program was the report wherein the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
an A. A. A. affiliate, charged that lack of 
uniformity in state laws governing sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles “constitute 
transportation bottlenecks and are hamper- 
ing efforts to provide better facilities for 
users of public transportation.” More spe- 
cifically, this report stated that plans to 
construct buses large enough to provide 
air-conditioning, toilet facilities and other 
improvements “without unduly increasing 
costs” are dependent upon “uniform size 
and weight laws that are not unduly re- 
strictive.” 


Another Railroad-Industry Mediator 
Goes to Labor Board 


Dr. Harry A. Millis of Chicago has been 
appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
chairmanship of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, succeeding J. Warren Madden, 
whose term expired in August. With Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, who was transferred 
from the National Mediation Board about 
a year ago, Dr. Millis is expected to form 
a majority which will reorganize the Board 
to meet criticisms of its activities. 

Described in many write-ups as a “vet- 
eran labor arbiter,” Dr. Millis was a mem- 
ber of the 1938 emergency board which 
made the adverse report on the railroads’ 
demand for a 15 per cent reduction in the 
wages of their employees; also, of the re- 
cent board which reported on the hours-of- 
service and working-rules dispute between 
the Railway Express Agency and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
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AFL RR Unions 
Render Thanks 


Look back on a year of prog- 
ress and outline program 
for immediate future 


The Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor, and its af- 
filiated international organizations “have 
continued to make progress in their vari- 
ous activities during the past year,” accord- 
ing to the report of the Federation’s ex- 
ecutive council which was submitted to the 
sixtieth annual convention in New Orleans, 
La., this week. 

The developments upon which this gen- 
eral expression of satisfaction is based are 
summarized in the report as follows: “The 
organizing campaign, which was begun a 
few years ago, has been carried on inten- 
sively with good results. In addition to 
establishing representation and securing 
agreements on a number of additional rail- 
roads, numerous existing agreements have 
been improved. Employment in the rail- 
road industry has been given impetus by 
the general improvement in business condi- 
tions. As a result of the procedure under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, a minimum 
wage of 36 cents an hour has been recom- 
mended for the employees of Class I rail- 
roads and 33 cents for the employees of the 
short lines. This recommendation is now 
before the Wage and Hour Administrator 
for approval. A national movement to se- 
cure two weeks’ vacation with pay for 
railroad employees has been inaugurated, 
and is now under way. The Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act has been amend- 
ed in a number of important respects so 
as to provide for more liberal benefits to 
the employees. The general transportation 
legislation, which provides for the regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of railroad, highway and waterway 
transportation, has been passed by Congress 
and approved by the President.” 

Continuing to discuss each of the fore- 
going in detail, the report deals first with 
the progress of organization work and then 
with railroad employment. “From the 
standpoint of personnel,” it says in the lat- 
ter connection, “the railroad industry is 
prepared to meet any demands upon it, in- 
cluding those of the national defense pro- 
gram, which incidentally has not yet had 
any appreciable influence on the railroad 
industry.” It is suggested that additional 
job opportunities for railroaders will be 
offered when the program is fully under- 
way; but “it should be made clear that the 
supply of skilled workmen in the railroad 
industry is ample to meet the needs of that 
industry, and consequently there will be 
no need to break down the apprenticeship 
program or the working conditions which 
have been established in.the railroad in- 
dustry after many years of effort, under 
the pretense that this is necessary for na- 
tional defense.” 

After having next discussed the afore- 
mentioned legislation of interest to railroad 
employees, the report came to its section 
on the vacations-with-pay demand. “The 
insistence of the carriers in the Western 
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region for regional handling has so far 
served to prevent the formation of a na- 
tional conference committee,” it says. When 
the notice in connection with the vacations 
matter was served, carriers in the Eastern 
and Southern regions replied with acknowl- 
edgments and set dates for conferences 
with the general chairmen on each road; 
carriers in the Western region countered 
with notices of a request for a 10 per cent 
wage reduction. 

Other discussion of vacations referred to 
studies which show that “not only have 
vacations with pay been extended (in re- 
cent years) to wage earners, but vacation 
plans for wage earners have been constant- 
ly liberalized, and in many instances are 
the same as for the supervisory and clerical 
staff.” In the railroad industry, the report 
goes on, “paid vacations are still restricted 
to the executive and supervisory forces and 
in some instances to clerical workers, but 
with respect to the latter group vacations 
are granted only if it can be done without 
expense to the company. The railroad in- 
dustry, therefore, which profits the most 
from a general vacation policy in industry 
through increased passenger traffic, has per- 
haps been the most backward in granting 
vacations with pay to its own employees.” 

Meanwhile, B. M. Jewell, president of 
the Railway Employees’ Department, last 
week, addressed to the general chairmen of 
the Department’s affiliates a communica- 
tion calling for utilization of railroad plants 
and personnel to the fullest possible extent 
in the national defense program. By fol- 
lowing such a policy, Mr. Jewell said, the 
- government would save money and at the 
same time avoid delays involved in building 
new plants and in training workers. “The 
railroad industry,” he went on, “has large 
plant and facility capacity and in these 
times, particularly, should do all its own 
repair work and all its new building within 
its own plants, with its own facilities, and 
with its own employees. If there are any 


excess railroad plants or facilities or em- . 


ployees they should be made available to 
and engaged as promptly as possible in 
other national defense work.” 


M. P. Permitted to Purchase Two 
Lines 

The Missouri Pacific has been granted 
permission by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission to buy from Terminal Shares, 
Inc., all the outstanding stock of the St. 
Joseph Belt and the Union Terminal Rail- 
way Company. The district court previ- 
ously approved the purchase. 


Rocky Mountain Rockets Complete 
First Year 


The Rocky Mountain Rockets of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific completed 
one year of service between Chicago and 
Denver, Colo., and Colorado Springs on 
November 12. More than 132,000 pas- 
sengers were transported by the two units 
comprising the train, each of which oper- 
ated 396,740 miles. 


I. C. C. Revokes Old Merger 
Instructions 


Following through on the issuance of new 
regulations governing the filing of appli- 
cations for mergers and trackage rights in 
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I. C. C. Disapproves Big 
Trucking Merger 


Meeting the request of interested 
parties for action on or before No- 
vember 15, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on that day announced 
that it had unanimously denied ap- 
plications of the Transport Company 
of New York for authority to ac- 
quire various motor carriers operat- 
ing over a network of routes extend- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Massachusetts to Florida, and into 
Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Alabama. The com- 
mission’s action was made known by 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel in 
a brief memorandum to the press, 
which stated that the unanimous de- 
cision was reached while Commis- 
sioner Rogers was necessarily ab- 
sent; it added that “a report of the 
commission and formal order are in 
preparation, and this advance notice 
is given the public in pursuance of 
the request of the parties for action 
by the date stated.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of 
October 19, page 559, J. Edward 
Davey, chief of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers’ Section of Finance had 
recommended in a proposed report 
that the commission approve the 
major part of the applications—sub- 
ject to conditions, one of which would 
call for “labor-protection” provisions 
for the employees affected. 











conformity with provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, notice of which was 
given in the Railway Age of November 2, 
page 653, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has revoked and set aside the old 
instructions of April 9, 1934. 


Senate Committee Reports 
Amended “Deficit Bill’ 


The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce on November 18 reported favorably 
an amended version of the House-approved 
“deficit bill” (H. R. 10098) which would 
adjust the basis for settlements of certain 
short-line claims growing out of federal 
control. The Senate committee’s amend- 
ment stipulates that no claim certified under 
the provisions of the bill shall be for an 
amount in excess of $150,000. 


October Operating Revenues 2.5 
Per Cent Below Last Year 


Preliminary reports from 86 Class I rail- 
roads, representing 82.1 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public today by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those roads, in October, had es- 
timated operating revenues amounting to 
$335,853,176 compared with $344,607,164 in 
the same month of 1939, and $394,673,606 
in the same month of 1930. The October 
gross was 2.5 per cent below that of Octo- 
ii 1939, and 14.9 per cent below October, 

Freight revenues of the 86 roads in Oc- 
tober amounted to $281,346,209 compared 
with $290,058,784 in October, 1939, and 
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$315,533,194 in October, 1930—three per 
cent below the former and 10.8 per cent 
below the same month in 1930. Passenger 
revenues totaled $28,262,087 compared with 
$28,475,772 in October, 1939, and $44,804,- 
723 in October, 1930—0.8 per cent below 
the former and 36.9 per cent below the 
same month in 1930. 


Southern Train Derails at Switch, 
Killing Engineman 


The south-bound Kansas City-Florida 
Special of the Southern was derailed at 
a switch at Pine Grove, Ga., at 2:40 a. m, 
November 17, causing the death of the 
engineman. No passengers were injured. 
Designated as No. 7, the train consisted 
of eight cars, the first five of which were 
derailed. The three sleeping cars on the 
rear remained upright. Pine Grove is near 
Jesup, approximately 115 mi. north of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kuhler to Address N. Y. Railroad 
Club on November 29 


Otto Kuhler, consulting designer, New 
York, who has styled a number of import- 
ant trains, including the Hiawatha and the 
Royal Blue, will address the New York 
Railroad Club at the Engineering Societies 
building, 33 West 39th street, New York, 
on Friday, November 29. Entitled “We 
Streamlined !—Now What?”, Mr. Kuhler’s 
talk will concern the use of line and color, 
plus comfort, in trains, stations and pas- 
senger vessels in building traffic. It will 
be supplemented by stereopticon views and 
pictures. A special stage program will 
close the meeting. 


Brakeman—Arm and Leg Broken— 
Hobbles Down Track to Flag 


Although his left leg was broken below 
the knee and his right arm fractured near 
the wrist when the train on which he was 
traveling crashed into the rear of a pre- 
ceding train, Horace B. Mitchell, a brake- 
man on the Reading with 16 years’ service, 
obeyed flagging regulations and hobbled 
down.the track at least 500 ft. beyond the 
rear car of his train until he had flagged 
down an approaching train. Shortly after 
the crew of the latter reached him he lost 
consciousness. 

This story of typical railroad heroism 
became known some time after a collision 
of two trains on the Reading in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on November } when a two-car 
electric multiple-unit train crashed into the 
rear of a steam train near the North Broad 
Street station of the road. Mr. Mitchell, 
a member of the crew of the electric train, 
was thrown to the floor by the impact and 
sustained a broken leg and arm and nu- 
merous cuts and bruises. Nevertheless he 
grabbed his flares and made his way as 
best he could down the track, realizing that 
a steam train was due shortly. When the 
latter train was brought to a halt its en- 
gineman and fireman ran up to Mitchell, 
who continued to wave his lantern until 
they spoke to him, whereupon he became 
unconscious. It is reported that he did not 
regain consciousness until almost 24 hours 
later in the hospital. While it was brought 
out at the official investigation that the en- 
gineer of the train which Mitchell flagged 
down had already been warned of the 
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blockade caused by the collision through 
block signal indications and was moving 
slowly, nevertheless Mitchell’s action was 
a necessary and commendable one as a 
“double-check.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Because of the Thanksgiving holiday this 
issue of Railway Age went to press before 
the Association of American Railroads had 
made public the car loading figures for the 
week ended November 16. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
November 9 totaled 778,318 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, November 9 











Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Easteem 2600s 162,159 159,384 132,256 
Allegheny ..... 163,468 165,859 114,940 
Pocahontas .... 46,403 54,296 48,650 
Southern ...... 108,961 107,852 93,893 
Northwestern .. 119,481 117,003 81,361 
Central Western 122,410 121,818 115,159 
Southwestern .. 55,436 55,376 50,187 
Total Western 

Districts .... 297,327 294,197 246,707 
Total All Roads 778,318 781,588 636,446 

Commodities 

Grain and grain 

products .... 33,815 37,697 32,003 
Live stock .... 16,576 17,650 18,061 
le” ae 135,083 151,432 127,784 

Ch Ce eer 11,817 11,267 6,375 
Forest products. 38,799 35,823 26,843 

We terete eens 55,604 55,876 16,780 
Merchandise 1.c.1 156,337 156,816 152,202 
Miscellaneous .. 330,287 315,027 256,398 
November 9 ... 778,318 781,588 636,446 
November 2 ... 794,797 801,108 672,967 
October 26 .... 837,651 829,358 708,590 
October 19 .... 813,909 856,289 705,284 
October 12 .... 811,906 839,952 726,142 
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A. A. R. Quiz Book Helps 
Ladies Win B. & A. Contest 


The 68-page “Quiz” booklet on 
railroad facts and figures which the 
A. A. R. recently issued for public 
distribution (reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of August 17, page 260) 
was put to good use on November 14 
at Springfield, Mass., when five 
supervisory officers of the Boston & 
Albany and the Railway Express 
Agency matched wits with five 
women employees of the two or- 
ganizations in a question and answer 
program featuring the 16th annual 
“ladies night” of the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad Supervisors’ Club. 
The ladies won—to the tune of 2730 
points to 2550 points. All questions 
used in the contest were from among 
the 400 contained in the booklet and 
the answers of the _ contestants 
checked therein. It is presumed that 
those in the contest also did some 
“boning up” in the publication. The 
men’s team consisted of C. W. Cum- 
mings, division freight agent (cap- 
tain) ; T. H. Benton, police captain; 
G. H. Craft, trainmaster; G. M. 
Downie, road foreman of engines; 
and D. J. Votava, chief clerk, Rail- 
way Express Agency, while the 
women’s team consisted of employees 
of the superintendent of car service, 
division freight agent, general store- 
keeper and a telephone operator. 
Cash prizes were awarded to all 
members of the contesting teams. 











Cumulative Total, 

45 Weeks ... 31,428,394 29,224,341 26,291,200 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 9 totaled 59,492, an in- 
crease of 4,758 over 1939 loadings, but a 
decrease of 248 from the previous week’s 
total, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Nov. 9, 1940. ..0.060.5: 59,492 26,749 
INOW: (2 EOAOM sls 6-c-cr 59,740 27,513 
Oct: 26, T9408... 2.5... 64,379 26,914 
Nov. 81, 1939. ........ 54,734 24,360 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Nov. OF TSAO ois cces 2,415,912 1,109,939 
Nov. 35, 3949 .......... 2,194,713 960,889 
Nov: 92, 9948.05.55: 2,130,350 922,628 


Warehousing for Defense 


“Warehousing and Storage for Defense” 
was the subject of a panel discussion held 
im connection with the recent Washington, 
D. C., conference on wholesale distribution 
of consumer goods in relation to national 
defense, called by Miss Harriet Elliott, 
consumer commissioner on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. Among 
the participants in the discussion was Harry 

. Crooks, consultant on warehousing to 
Transportation Commissioner Ralph Budd. 

While such expressions are not to be 
taken as reflecting the policies of the De- 
fense Commission, members of the panel 
and others participating in the warehous- 
ing discussion reported, among other “facts 
and opinions,” that the nation’s public stor- 
age and warehousing facilities are adequate 


for both military and civilian needs, to the 
extent that those requirements can be at 
present foreseen—“especially if warehous- 
ing and storage are coordinated with trans- 
portation facilities.” Meanwhile, “the situ- 
ation with respect to private storage facili- 
ties varies with different trades.” 

Looking into the matter of a possible 
food shortage, the panel concluded that 
there is no prospect for one, “even under 
the most extreme defense conditions.” It 
was reported that the country now has 
about twice as much cold storage space as 
existed in 1918, and that “these facilities 
are fully adequate to handle the anticipated 
defense load and increasing needs.” Nev- 
ertheless “certain freighting practices, rail- 
road traffic regulations and routs may have 
to be revised to break potential bottlenecks 
in food distribution.” These, the statement 
adds, “are being studied by industry and 
the government.” 

In another panel on national defense and 
wholesale price policies in consumer goods, 
representatives of the meat industry listed 
“high freight rates’ among the factors 
which affect meat prices. 


Another Call for Prompt Handling 
of 50-ft. Box Cars 


“The demand for 50-ft. box cars of all 
types is at a high level and serious com- 
plaint is being registered with the Car 
Service Division by owners of these cars 
due to delay in their return in home route,” 
says a November 13 circular addressed to 
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all railroads by Car Service Division Chair- 
man W. C. Kendall. Mentioning “numer- 
ous instances” of “exceptionally low ratio 
of system 50-ft. box cars on line to owner- 
ship,” Mr. Kendall went on to say that 
“it is important that current instructions 
regarding the handling of individual types 
of 50-ft. cars be closely observed.” 

Attached to the circular was the Octo- 
ber, 1940, Official Railway Equipment Reg- 
ister listing of the cars involved, by owner- 
ship and classifications. 


G. M. & O. Qualifies for Release 
From Land-Grant Rates 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced his approval of a land grant 
claim release submitted by the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio which will permit that road to 
take advantage of the land-grant-rate-repeal 
provisions of the Transportation Act of 
1940. This is the first of the railroad re- 
leases to be approved. 

Under the Act, roads which have land 
grant claims pending at the present time, 
and those whose earlier grants have been 
settled and closed, must file formal release. 
The G. M. & O.’s land grant release fell 
within the latter category, since the original 
grant to its predecessor, the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, had been closed many years ago. 


Milwaukee Celebrates First Train 
from Milwaukee to Wauwatosa 


The operation of the first train from 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Wauwatosa on No- 
vember 20, 1850, marking the beginning of 
the present 11,000 mile Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific railway system, 
was celebrated by employees service clubs 
throughout the system during the week. 
At Chicago, the Booster Club held its anni- 
versary party and fall festival at Paradise 
Ballroom on November 19, and the em- 
ployees’ choral club sang in the concourse 
of the Union station on November 20. 

At Milwaukee, representatives of service 
clubs and officers of the railroad were hosts 
to the mayor of Milwaukee, members of 
civic organizations and newspaper men on 
November 20, and episodes in the history 
of the railroad were broadcast in a half 
hour radio program over station WTMJ 
on November 21. 


Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads put 54,791 new freight 
cars in service in the first 10 months of 
1940, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. In the same period 
last year, 17,417 new freight cars were put 
in service. 

Of the total number of new freight cars 
installed in the first 10 months of this 
year, there were 26,211 box, 25,975 coal, 
866 flat, 645 refrigerator, 388 stock and 706 
miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads also put in service in the 
first 10 months this year 320 new loco- 
motives, of which 84 were steam and 236 
were electric and Diesel-electric. Installed 
in the first 10 months last year were 269 
new locomotives of which 73 were steam 
and 196 were electric and Diesel-electric. 

New freight cars on order on November 
1, amounted to 27,459, compared with 19,892 
on October 1, and 28,931 on November 1, 
1939. “This increase of 7,567 in the num- 
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ber of freight cars on order on November 1 
this year compared with October 1,” the 
A. A. R. statement said, “was, for the 
most part, due to additional orders for box 
and coal cars which have been placed by 
the railroads with car builders.” New cars 
on order on November 1, this year in- 
cluded 17,956 box, 8,856 coal, four stock, 
and 643 flat cars. 

Class I roads on November 1, this year 
also had 196 new locomotives on order, of 
which 131 were steam and 65 were electric 
and Diesel-electric. On October 1, there 
were 215 new locomotives on order, of 
which 130 were steam and 85 were electric 
and Diesel-electric. New locomotives on 
order on November 1, last year totaled 
136, which included 64 steam and 72 elec- 
tric and Diesel-electric. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Last Chapter Written for Historic 
Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley 


The last chapter in the history of the 
71-year old historic Port Isabel & Ric 
Grande Valley which operates between 
Point Isabel, Tex., and Brownsville, 26 
miles, was written recently when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
the abandonment of the entire line be- 
tween these points. At the same time, the 
commission granted the San Benito & Rio 
Grande Valley authority to construct a 3.6- 
mile connecting line from Abney, Tex., to 
a point near milepost 16.8 on the Port 
Isabel & Rio Grande Valley and to pur- 
chase and operate the 9.3 mile segment of 
the P. I. & R. G. V. between this connec- 
tion and Point Isabel. The St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico was authorized to 
purchase and operate that part of the P. I 
& R. G. V. extending from a connection 
with the tracks of the Brownsville Navi- 
gation District westerly approximately 5.3 
miles to the end of the line in Brownsville. 

The Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley 
had its inception in 1869 when Simon Ce- 
laya, a wealthy Spaniard, instructed H. N. 
Field, an American engineer, to “build me 
a railroad as straight as the crow flies 
from Brownsville to Point Isabel.” This 
task was accomplished by the construction 
of 18,000 ft. of trestle over marshes and 
lakes, even though the piling had to be 
transported 800 miles on sailing vessels, 
then dumped overboard into the Gulf of 
Mexico and floated over the bar and up 
to Point Isabel. This railroad was unique 
in its early days in that its design was 
Spanish and that all of its equipment, in- 
cluding sidedoor passenger coaches. came 
from Spain. For nearly 50 years this rail- 
road was the only rail outlet for the terri- 
tory of northeastern Mexico and south 
Texas and as a result handled much of the 
traffic that passed through Point Isabel. 

Product of mines and cattle and horses 
constituted the principal outbound traffic 
of the Rio Grande road. Point Isabel was 
the only port of Southern Texas and the 
entire Mexican east coast. Some idea of 
the amount of freight handled at that time 
can be gained from the statement of Jose 
Ayala, now deceased, who was employed 
by this road 53 years. He stated that all 
four locomotives worked day and night 
transferring freight to and from the 
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wharves. Three of them pulled 15 narrow 
gage cars each, while No. 4, named the 
“Jose Ayala,” in his honor handled 30 
cars. Those were the red-letter days of 
the old Point Isabel & Rio Grande Rail- 
road. The traffic was heavy. The little 
narrow gage cars at times bulged with 
Mexican gold and silver. One holdup 
staged along the line netted the bandits 
$160,000, mostly in Mexican pesos. 

The passing years did not deal kindly 
with the Rio Grande line. New ports were 
opened, first in Texas and later along the 
Mexican east coast, each taking its toll of 
traffic from Point Isabel. Increased popu- 
lation in nearby districts to a large measure 
offset the loss of tonnage to other points, 
and the road continued to prosper until the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico was built 
into Brownsville. Then came the rate war. 
Tariffs dropped from near the $3 mark to 
89 cents the hundredweight. 

It seemed that the little road could no 
longer exist. But it did. To Jose Ayala, 
the 75-year-old master mechanic of the Rio 
Grande, was due much credit. He became 
also the engineer of the one train a day 
as well as section boss and crew. With 
his hand at the throttle, Old No. 4 pulled 
out each morning at 9. If down the line 
a piece of track needed repair, he stopped 
the train and cut a new crosstie from the 
mesquite or salt cedar at the roadside or 
used a discarded fence post. He labored 
far into the night patching up his equip- 
ment for the run next day. 

There was not much left of the road at 
this time but the bonds and mortgages. The 
channel had filled, the wharves rotted and 
fallen into the bay. The equipment had 
reached a point where even Jose Ayala 
could not get many more trips from it. It 
was decided to change motive power from 
steam to gasoline. A second-hand Hudson 
automobile engine was purchased for $100. 
With junk salvaged from abandoned equip- 
ment, a locomotive was built around this 
motor. Nothing was purchased other than 
the Hudson engine. It was not much of a 
locomotive as to looks but it kept the 
wheels turning until new highways made 
further competition impossible. 


Club Meetings 


The Southern Association of Car Service 
Officers will hold its annual meeting at 
Mobile, Ala., on January 23, 1941. 

The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting, designated as “Express 
Night,” on November 25, at the Royal York 
hotel, Toronto, Ont., at 7:45 p. m. Kinsey 
N. Merritt, general sales manager, Railway 
Express Agency, New York, will address 
the club on the subject “Transportation 
and the Nation.” Dinner will be served in 
private dining room No. 10 at 6:45. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on De- 
cember 9 at 8 p. m. at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on December 9 at 8:15 
p. m. at the Windsor hotel, Montreal, Que. 
P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of Transport, 
Dominion Government, will be the guest 
speaker. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on November 14 
at 8 p. m. at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
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N. Y. Harry T. O’Connor, special agent 
in charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Buffalo, will present a paper entitled “F, 
B. I. at Work.” The F. B. I. sound movie 
“You Can’t Get Away With It” will also 
be shown. The 52nd annual dinner of this 
club, for which reservations are open, will 
be held on January 9, 1941, at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its next meeting on December 
16 at 8 p. m. at Woodruff Hall, St. Paul, 
Minn. A paper entitled “Modern Diesel 
Locomotives” will be presented by L. E. 
Caldwell, service education director, Elec- 
tro-Motive Corporation, together with two 
motion pictures entitled “EMC Railway 
Type Diesel Engines” and “Diesels Work- 
ing on the Railroads.” 

The next meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Wilmington, Del., which will be held at 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on November 
27, has been entitled “Classification Night.” 
A. H. Greenley, chairman of the Official 
Classification Committee, New York, will 
be the guest speaker, discussing “Simplifica- 
tion of the Classification.” 


Wheeler Subcommittee 
Criticizes I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
criticized for approving Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1934 in 
one of two reports on the financial history 
of that carrier which were submitted to 
the Senate this week by Senators Wheeler 
and Truman from the special Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee which has_ been 
investigating railroad financial practices 
during the past several years. Part 22 of 
Report No. 25 contains the criticism of 
the commission, the R. F. C. and the man- 
agement of the road, and urges the creation 
of a special reorganization court; while part 
21 charges that bankers for the road se- 
cured control of the reorganized company 
upon its emergence from receivership in 
1928, and retained control, which properly 
belonged to the road’s security holders, up 
to the 1935 bankruptcy. 

Senators Wheeler and Truman preface 
their statement on part 22, which is en- 
titled “The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific—Some Aspects of Its Financial 
History, 1925-1935” by asserting that the 
history of the road prior to its present 
bankruptcy is “a striking example of un- 
sound railroad reorganizations and ques- 
tionable financial management.” They go 
on to point out that despite the fact that 
it had been hoped by all that when the 
road emerged from receivership in 1928, 
it would be on a sound financial basis, yet, 
in the face of criticism from security 
holders, consulting engineers, officers of 
the road, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, bankers for the company 
pushed through a reorganization plan 
“which they knew was weak.” 

The report goes on to charge that this 
financial structure was able to maintain 
an even keel for only two years and finally 
went down in 1935 after federal agencies 
had loaned the road some $15,000,000. The 
report further charges that “wasteful prac- 
tices and extravagant expenditures” char- 
acterized this period from 1928 to 1935 and 
in order to obtain these loans the road’s 
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officers “did not hesitate to submit ques- 
tionable statements to the government, offer 
inadequate collateral as security, and make 
over-optimistic estimates of the road’s 
earnings ;” while “at the same time the St. 
Paul was borrowing from private banks 
and offering them air-tight guaranties of 
repayment as well as more than sufficient 
collateral.” 

“The climax of these improvident loans, 
which did nothing to improve the road’s 
financial health,’ continues the report, 
“came with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan of 1934. With full 
knowledge of the law enacted by Congress 
in 1933 expressly forbidding the lending of 
government funds to railroads which could 
not avoid bankruptcy, the St. Paul, the 
R. F. C. and the I. C. C. all cooperated to 
secure a loan of $3,500,000 for the road 
in December, 1934. Aware that the road 
was doomed to fail within six months, the 
law was ignored by the St. Paul in asking 
for the loan and not enforced by the 
I. C. C. in approving the transaction. The 
I. C. C. in certifying that the road was not 
in neéd of reorganization ‘at present,’ used 
the words ‘at present’ to nullify the intent 
of the act and thereby created an erroneous 
impression in the mind of the public.” 

“With the admission of the insolvency in 
July, 1935, the disastrous results of such 
loans came to light. The R. F. C. loan and 
the I. C. C. certification enabled the road’s 
bankers with their inside knowledge to 
unload securities before the road went into 
bankruptcy, while the investing public was 
left holding the bag. The government 
found that its money had been poured into 
a sieve. The road’s equity holders were 
sunk in a bog of debt. The railroad, in an 
effort to pay interest on its increased ob- 
ligations, had deferred maintenance to a 
point which was neither economical nor 
safe. These were the very evils which 
Congress intended to eliminate in requiring 
the I. C. C. to pass on loans from the 
R. F. C. The case of the St. Paul il- 
lustrates the possibility of a wide dis- 
crepancy between the words of a law and 
the administration of it.” 

Part 22 reaches the conclusion that legis- 
lation is needed to transfer jurisdiction over 
railroad reorganization plans to a specially 
constituted court, equipped to handle rail- 
road matters, after declaring that in 1925, 
and again in 1935, “there was an oppor- 
tunity to correct the St. Paul’s inadequate 
financial structure and build anew,” but 
that both times reorganization plans were 
“inadequate to eliminate past evils.” 

Part 21, which is subtitled, “Control of 
the Reorganized Company,” makes the 
charge that the bankers for the road wrote 
the 1928 reorganization plan, dominated the 
company until it went into trusteeship in 
1935, and then urged the court to ap- 
point the “banker-selected president” as one 
of the road’s trustees. 

“Independent security holders, however, 
opposed this step,” says the report. “Both 
at the court hearings and the I. C. C. hear- 
ings on appointment of trustees, the presi- 
dent was asked for all documents relating 
to his selection for that office. On both 
occasions the president insisted that he had 
no such correspondence. Nevertheless 
this subcommittee in the course of its in- 
vestigation uncovered 31 letters and tele- 
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grams directly concerned with the selection 
of the president—documents which revealed 
the influence of the bankers and their 
counsel in his selection. Counsel for the 
bankers told the court how the president 
came to be selected, but wholly omitted any 
reference to the fact that the bankers and 
their lawyers were responsible for the se- 
lection.” 

“The documents and testimony in the 
subcommittee’s record,” summarizes the re- 
port, “compel the conclusion that the 
bankers were in control of the new com- 
pany upon its emergence from receivership 
in 1928; that they were able to preserve 
that control until the 1935 bankruptcy; and 
that they made vigorous efforts to avert 
any disturbance in the existing manage- 
ment from the 1935 bankruptcy to the 
present date. Whether the pending re- 
organization will ultimately divorce the 
railroad from the influence of the bankers 
remains to be seen. But the existing situa- 
tion is pregnant with potentialities for a 
preservation of the status quo.” 


U.S. Demands Its 
Lb. of R.R. Flesh 


(Continued from page 804) 
Then follows a detailed discussion of the 
body of federal law as it affects moot cases, 
in which the special assistant to the At- 
torney General tries to show that the de- 
fendants have a mistaken conception of 
what renders a case moot. 

The brief finally comes to the question 
of the type of relief demanded by the gov- 
ernment. On the basis of the record, says 
Mr. Coleman, an_ effective injunction 
against future violation is demanded. After 
observing that, as in the Trans-Missouri 
case (166 U. S. 290), the government might 
ask for a dissolution of the A. A. R., he 
goes on to say that it has been recognized 
that many functions of the Association are 
in the interest of the railroad industry and 
are compatible with the public welfare. 

Granting that the time has not yet come 
in the case at which the injunctive relief 
should be considered, yet Mr. Coleman 
suggests to the court, as he did in his 
court presentation, that “in addition to a 
bare injunction, the court might require 
the defendants to do certain things in aid 
of the decree.” 

“For example,” he points out, “it might 
require the Association and defendant rail- 
roads to give the government’s representa- 
tives access to its books and records, sub- 
ject to the reasonable convenience of the 
defendants, and the right to interview the 
officers and employees of the defendants 
without interference or restraint or limita- 
tion by them. The court might require de- 
fendant Association to give publicity to, and 
report to the Department of Justice, all 
resolutions adopted by the Association deal- 
ing with the subject of joint rates with 
motor carriers. It might well require, after 
due consideration of the needs of the case, 
that defendants report to the Department 
and to the court every instance of an agree- 
ment between any group of railroad mem- 
bers dealing with the subject of joint rates 
with motor carriers, whether or not such 
agreements were made in conjunction with 
the Association. These do not exhaust the 


possible remedies auxiliary to an injunction 
which this court might find advisable in 
giving full and effective injunctive relief.” 
“Tt will indeed be a serious blow to ef- 
fective enforcement of the Sherman Act,” 
concludes Mr. Coleman, “if this suit can 
be dismissed at the instance of defendants 
upon the showing made by their motion. 
This action, like other major actions under 
the Sherman Act, was instituted only after 
much time and money had been expended 
upon a comprehensive investigation of the 
facts. If defendants in such actions, mere- 
ly by rescinding resolutions which are, in 
no case, more than mere symbols and em- 
blems of the underlying combination and 
conspiracy, and by expressing an intention 
and purpose as to the future, can bring 
about the dismissal of proceedings instituted 
by the government, effective enforcement of 
the Sherman Act will be seriously ham- 
pered.” Mr. Coleman’s final plea to the 
court is that the motion to dismiss should 
be overruled and defendants be required to 
answer the government’s complaint. 


S. P. of Mexico Seeks Contract 
Revisions 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico has filed 
demands with the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of Mexico seeking revisions 
of labor contracts which will save the 
company 2,000,000 pesos a year. It also 
seeks increases in rates. The company 
contends that with a continuance of present 
revenues it will be forced to discontinue 
service. 


Unions Haul the 


I.C.C. into Court 
(Continued from page 804) 


right or privilege, and may attach to the 
issuance of the certificate such terms and 
conditions as in its judgment the public 
convenience and necessity may require.” 

Under this provision of the law, it is con- 
tended that the commission is given a rea- 
sonable discretion in granting or witholding 
certificates. However, the petition goes on 
to call the court’s attention to the fact that 
in the exercise of this discretion, the com- 
mission is directed by the statute to con- 
sider any and all phases of the conveneince 
and necessity of the public which may be 
relevant to the case. 

The petition then proceeds to recite that 
organized railroad labor, acting on behalf 
of the employees of the Pacific Electric, 
appeared before the trial examiner and 
protested the abandonment unless job-pro- 
tection conditions were attached to the cer- 
tificate. These conditions, it is asserted, 
took the form of a provision for a gradu- 
ated scale of unemployment allowances to 
be paid out of the savings realized by the 
Pacific Electric from its proposed plan of 
rearrangement of its properties. 

After telling the court that the commis- 
sion, speaking through Division 4, duly con- 
sidered the application and issued an order 
granting the certificate, the petition goes on 
to declare that it refused, however, “to at- 
tach to its certificate any conditions for the 
protection of employees of the applicant 
such as those suggested to it by the plain- 
tiffs or any others, or to give any consid- 
eration to the interests of the employees 
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of the applicant or the effect of the aban- 
donment upon them.” 

“The defendant Interstate Commerce 
Commission did not predicate its ruling,” 
continues the petition, “upon any finding to 
the effect that the conditions proposed by 
these plaintiffs were in themselves unfair, 
economically unjustified or unfitted to the 
case at hand, but rather upon the errone- 
ous conclusion that the language of the 
Interstate Commerce Act gives to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission no author- 
ity to impose such conditions in abandon- 
ment cases or to give any consideration to 
the effect of abandonments upon employees. 
It therefore ruled that under no circum- 
stances and in no case involving the aban- 
donment of all or any portion of a line of 
railroad could it consider any effect there- 
of upon employees as a phase of the con- 
venience and necessity of the public.” 

After citing to the court the fact that 
the law gives railroad labor the right to 
appear in these abandonment cases and be 
heard, the petition alleges the order of the 
commission denies the plaintiffs this right 
by holding that in no case and under no 
circumstances can the effect of the aban- 
donment of railroad trackage upon em- 
ployees be considered in relation to the con- 
venience and necessity of the public. 

Since the unions have asked for and have 
been denied a rehearing and reargument 
before the full commission and since none 
of the defendants have suffered any mone- 
tary damage as yet and hence no action 
for damages would lie, it is labor’s posi- 
tion that its only remedy lies in this civil 
suit which makes the following prayer: - 


1. That the court wholly suspend the 
operation of the order of the commission 
during the pendency of the action; 


2. That upon hearing, the court set aside, 
annul and suspend the order of the com- 
mission permanently and remand the pro- 
ceeding to the commission with instruc- 
tions that it shall consider the interests of 
the employees involved in the case as a 
phase of the public convenience and neces- 
sity, and that it has full power and author- 
ity to attach such conditions to its order 
as it, in its discretion, finds necessary to 
the protection of the employees involved. 


3. For such other and further relief as 
the plaintiffs may be entitled to have, either 
at law or in equity. 

It is not known at this time what posi- 
tion the commission or the Pacific Electric, 
which may intervene if it sees fit, will 
take, but a reply will probably be filed 
during the latter part of the week on the 
commission’s behalf. 


Mexico Seeks to Establish Credit 
with Railway Supply Companies 


The Mexican government is negotiating 
with American railway supply companies 
for a credit of 15,000,000 pesos to be used 
in the purchase of materials for the repair 
of locomotives and cars. Under the gov- 
ernment’s plan, the Workers’ Administration 
must deposit 1,000,000 pesos a month in the 
Bank of Mexico. Part of this deposit 
will be applied to the obligation for ma- 
terial received currently and another part 
of it will be applied to the 10,000,000 pesos 
debt for equipment incurred by the previ- 
ous administration. 
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Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & OniI0o.— This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to extend from December 31, 1940, 
to December 31, 1942, the time within 
which it may complete the construction of 
its Marsh Fork Extension of its Cabin 
Creek branch from Edwight, W. Va., to 
Surveyor. 

At the same time the Levisa River, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the C. & O., 
asked the commission to extend from De- 
cember 31, 1940, to December 31, 1942, the 
time within which it may complete the con- 
struction of a line from a point on the 
C. & O. at Millard, Ky., to the Kentucky- 
Virginia boundary line, 28 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract amounting to approximately $10,- 
000 has been awarded McGrath & Tocat- 
lian, Chicago, for the construction of a 
fireproof one-story brick and concrete su- 
burban station at Ninety-Ninth street on 
the main line in Chicago. The work in- 
cludes the construction of concrete plat- 
forms, canopies and a parking space. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIC.— 
Garmer-Stiles Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been awarded the general contract for 
the remodeling and modernization of the 
passenger station at Des Moines. The plans 
provide for an open counter ticket office on 
the train side of a new reception room with 
upholstered chairs, rugs and curtained win- 
dows, which will replace the present wait- 
ing room. A feature of the reception room 
will be large glass block windows along 
the north wall. The general interior wall 
finish will be in natural walnut. An in- 
direct fluorescent lighting system will be 
installed for night illumination and decora- 
tive effect. The main entrance on Fourth 
street will be widened and modernized and 
the outside canopy space enlarged to permit 
easy entrance and exit for patrons to and 
from trains and the station. A women’s 
rest room and dressing room will be 
equipped with upholstered furniture, mir- 
rors and modern toilet facilities. New of- 
fices for the general superintendent will oc- 
cupy the first floor space now devoted to 
the present lunch room, permitting the re- 
arrangement and improvement of the divi- 
sion operating offices on the second floor. 

The work is being done under the di- 
rection of the railroad building department 
and Otto Kuhler, consulting designer, New 
York. The total cost of the improvements 
will be about $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New Jersey Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners has ap- 
proved plans of the Pennsylvania to expend 
approximately $200,000 for a highway over- 
pass to replace the grade crossing of com- 
pany’s main line at Howe’s Lane in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Work is scheduled to be 
completed by Deecmber 31, 1941. 


WHeeELinc & Lake Erte.—A contract 
has been awarded J. H. Berkebile & Sons, 
Toledo, Ohio, for the construction of a 
two-story brick and concrete office building 
in that city which will cost approximately 
$30,000. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue New York CENTRAL is expected to 
place orders for a number of Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 


Tue Union Rartroap has received deliy- 
ery of two 1,000 hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue TERMINAL Rattway, ALABAMA 
State Docks, has ordered one 0-6-0 type 
switching locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


THe FiormpaA East Coast has ordered 
one 2,000 hp. Diesel-electric passenger lo- 
comotive from the Electro-Motive Corpor- 
ation. 


THE NewsurcH & SoutH SHoreE has 
received delivery of one 1000 hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


THE WYANDOTTE TERMINAL has ordered 
one 300 hp. Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motive from the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, NortH SHorE & Mi- 
WAUKEE has on order with the St. Louis 
Car Company two articulated passenger- 
trains of four units each, including coaches 
and tavern car. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue New York Centrat has placed an 
order for 1,000 50-ton box cars with De- 
spatch Shops, Inc. 


THE SEABOARD AiR LINE has ordered 
500 box cars of 50-tons’ capacity from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company and 200 hopper cars of 70-tons’ 
capacity from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The company was reported as con- 
templating purchase of this equipment in 
the Railway Age of November 9. 


Tue E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co. 
has ordered two 30 ft. 10 in. all-steel tank 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. This is in addi- 
tion to two tank cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. delivered earlier this 
year. 


THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
has ordered six all-steel tank cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and three of 40 tons’ capacity 
from the General American Transportation 
Corporation. This is in addition to two 
tank cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. and four from the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation, delivered 
earlier this year. 


THE Hooxar ELECTROCHEMICAL COM- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has ordered 
five 30 ft. 7 in. all-steel tank cars of 40 
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tons’ capacity from the General American 
Transportation Corporation. This is in ad- 
dition to two tank cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and four from the 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion delivered earlier this year. 


THE Denver & R10 GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered 500 50-ton box cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 75,000 tons of 152-lb. and 131-lb. rail 
for 1941 delivery, allocating 37,500 tons to 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
33,000 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and 4,500 tons to the Inland Steel 
Company. 


Supply Trade 





Irvin A. Ruder has been appointed 
manager of the Merchant Iron and Steel 
department of Iron & Steel Products, 
Inc., Chicago. 


R. A. Travisano has succeeded the late 
H. T. Smith as traffic manager of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. 


William M. Leighton, who has rep- 
resented The Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company in the Southeastern territory for 
the past several years, will retire on De- 
cember 31, 1940. 


Randolph B. Cooke, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed southeastern representative of the 
Gold Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, with offices in the Royster Building, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Frank H. Cunningham, who has been 
associated with the Graham-White Sand- 
er Corporation as sales manager, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales in this company. -Mr. Cunningham 
was formerly with the Norfolk & West- 
ern, Standard Stoker Company and Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company. 


W. D. Coolidge and S. M. Crocker 
have been appointed vice-presidents of the 
General Electric Company. Mr. Coolidge 
has been a member of the General Electric 
Research laboratory staff since 1905 and 
director since 1932. He will continue in 
this capacity with offices in Schenectady, 
N. Y. Mr. Crocker has been manager of 
the air conditioning and commercial re- 
frigeration department at Bloomfield, N. J., 
since May, 1939, and a vice-president of the 
International General Electric Company 
since 1930. He will relinquish his present 
post to make his headquarters in New 
York, where he will be engaged in further- 
ing the general interests of the company. 
H. L. Andrews, General Electric vice- 
president in charge of company’s appliance 
and merchandise department, will add the 
air conditioning and commercial refrigera- 
tion department to his present duties. 
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Financial 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE.—Divi- 
dend.—Directors of this road declared a 
dividend on common stock of $1 on No- 
vember 19, the first to be paid since 1937. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & Santa FE— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for $10,000,000 of 1% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing serially 
in the sum of $1,000,000 on December 5, 
1941, and a like amount annually thereafter, 
until and including December 5, 1950. The 
proceeds will constitute 80 per cent of the 
purchase price of new equipment costing 
a total of $12,500,000 and consisting of 
2,000 50-ton box cars, 300 70-ton ballast 
cars, 200 50-ton lowside gondola cars, 50 
70-ton lowside gondola cars, one baggage 
car, one baggage-mail car, 14 chair cars, 
one lunch counter diner, two club lounge 
cars, one chair observation car, eight oil 
burning passenger steam locomotives with- 
out tenders, with conventional main and 
side rads, two oil-burning passenger steam 
locomotives without tenders, with main and 
side rods of high dynamic steel and side 
rods equipped with roller bearings on all 
crank pins, 10 locomotive tenders, and 
three Diesel-electric locomotives of 2,000 
h.p. each. 





BALTIMORE & OHI0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, of New York, and associates offered 
for public sale on November 14 a $4,750,- 
000 issue of 156 per cent equipment trust 
certificates of this road, Series K, to ma- 
ture in ten equal installments, December 1, 
1940 to 1950, inclusive. The group were 
successful bidders for the issue on a bid 
of 1.55, representing an interest cost basis 
to the road of 1.6 per cent. The public 
sale of the certificates is being made to yield 
from 0.25 per cent to 1.85 per cent. 


BEsSEMER & LAKE ERrte.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates. — This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $4,000,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, matur- 
ing in 10 equal annual installments of $400,- 
000 on December 16, in each of the years 
from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. The proceeds 
will constitute a part of the purchase price of 
new equipment costing a total of $5,350,000 
and consisting of five 2-10-4 Texas type 
freight locomotives, two 0-8-0 switching 
locomotives, 650 90-ton hopper cars, 300 
50-ton box cars (class XM-4), 100 50-ton 
box cars (class XM-3) 50 50-ton flat cars, 
and 20 all-steel caboose cars. 


Boston & MAtne.—A bandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the following branch lines: 

1. Newburyport branch from Topsfield, 
Mass., to Newburyport, 15.5 miles; and 

2. From Georgetown, Mass., to Paper 
Mill, 4.5 miles. 


Erie.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
Mellon Securities Company and three as- 
sociated houses offered for public sale on 
November 20. an issue of $3,000,000 15% 
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per cent equipment trust certificates of this 
road at prices to yield from 0.20 to 1.95 
per cent. The group won the issue on a 
bid of 100.143, representing an interest cost 
to the railroad of approximately 1.60. The 
certificates mature semi-annually on June 1 
and December 1, 1941 to 1950, inclusive. 


Erie.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 
This company has asked authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $3,000,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in the 
amount of $150,000 on June 1, 1941, and 
$150,000 on December 1, 1941, and a like 
amount semiannually on June 1 and De- 
cember 1, in each year thereafter to and 
including December 1, 1950. The proceeds 
will be used as part payment for equip- 
ment costing a total of $3,410,000 and con- 
sisting of 500 50-ton hopper cars, 250 70-ton 
drop end gondola cars 300 50-ton box 
cars, 100 50-ton furniture cars, and 50 70- 
ton flat cars. ’ 


Int1nois CENTRAL.—New Directors.—B. 
C. Heacock, president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., and N. O. 
Pedrick, president of the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Company, New Orleans, La., were 
elected directors to succeed L. A. Downs, 
former chairman of the board, who died 
August 10, and A. D. Geohegan, president 
of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, 
who died August 1. 


LenicH & NEw ENGLAND.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $640,- 
000 of 1% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in 10 annual installments 
of $64,000 on December 15, in each of the 
years from 1941 to 1950. The proceeds 
will constitute a part of the purchase price 
of 300 all-steel hopper cars costing a 
total of $712,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment by the 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville—The Cherry 
Tree & Dixonville has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the following branches : 

1. Possum Glory branch from valuation 
station 40 plus 459 to its terminus at valu- 
ation station 47 plus 621, south of Heil- 
wood, Pa.; and 

2. The Buck Run branch from valua- 
tion station 66 plus 39 to the terminus of 
the branch at valuation station 93 plus 
91, 0.5 mile. 


Reapinc.—Bonds of the Port Reading. 
—The Port Reading has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend from January 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1956, the maturity date 
of $1,500,000 of first mortgage five per 
cent gold bonds, the interest during the 
extended period to be at the rate of 3% 
per cent. At the same time authority was 
granted the Reading to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds, as extended. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order of April 16, 1931, so 
as to permit this company to substitute its 
uncapitalized equity to the extent of $5,- 
500,342 in certain rail equipment in lieu of 
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The initial standardization of Arch Brick 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was 
the work of the American Arch Company. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical Departments 
a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a 


SPECIAL BRICK 


SHAPES 








nuisance 








special brick shape. But this the American 
Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
resort. Over 50% of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 

The insistence of American Arch Company on 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man. It 
is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
can Arch Company is serving the railroads 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
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Refractory Specialists 
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a like amount of investment in floating 
equipment heretofore accepted as a part of 
the basis for the issue of $50,000,000 of 
50-year 4% per cent gold bonds. 


VIRGINIAN.—Oberation. — This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to oper- 
ate under trackage rights over a portion of 
the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio from 
Glen Jean, W. Va., to Tamroy, eight miles, 
and west from Sugar Creek Junction, W. 
Va., to Pax, 6.2 miles. 


Wikes-BarrE & EASTERN.—Bonds.— 
The Trustee of the Wilkes-Barre & East- 
ern distributed to holders of $2,665,000 of 
outstanding first mortgage bonds of this 
road on November 15 the sum of $120 for 
each $1,000 bond by permission of the fed- 
eral district court, following abandonment 
of the road. The New York Stock Ex- 
change has suspended this issue from deal- 
ing, and will make application to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. to sus- 
pend the securities from listing and regis- 
tration. Notice has been received by the 
exchange that assets of the road remaining 
after cash distribution will consist of about 
$31,000 in cash, 8 mi. of track operated by 
the Erie under trackage rights and a gen- 
eral claim in bankruptcy proceedings of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
(which controlled the W.-B. & E.) 
amounting to $2,250,000 for disaffirmance of 
its lease and guarantee of principal and 
interest on the bonds. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized the trustee to abandon 54 mi. of 
the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern from Suscon, 
Pa., to Stroudsburg in February, 1939, and 
give trackage rights on the remaining 8 
mi. to the Erie for access to mine proper- 
ties. The abandoned portion was scrapped 
late in 1939, 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 19 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.16 31.62 34.06 
Average price of 20 repre- 2 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.96 61.29 59.74 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 1 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred, 3 per cent, 
semi-annually, payable December 2 to holders of 
record November 15. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Common, irregular, $5.00, payable December 20 
-to holders of record November 15; 5 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable December 2 
to holders of record November 15; 5 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 15; 5 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable June 2 to holders 
of record May 15; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable September 2 to holders of 
record August 15; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable December 1 to holders of record 
November 15. 

Illinois Central.—Leased Lines.—Special, $2.00, 
payable January 1 to holders of record December 

1 


Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, $1.00, pay- 
able December 11 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 27. 

_ Louisville & Nashville.-—$2.00, payable Decem- 
ber 21 to holders of record November 26, 
Pennsylvania. — (Year End), $1.00, payable 

December 18 to holders of record November 23. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Irregular, $3.50, pay- 

able December 16 to holders of record November 

22. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—Guaranteed, 33¢, pay- 
able November 30 to holders of record November 
20. 
quarterly; Extra, 


Pullman Company.—25¢, 
December 16 to 


509, quarterly, both payable 
holders of record November 22. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Sherman K. Burke, whose promotion 
to assistant vice-president, system freight 
traffic, of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of November 
16 was born at San Francisco on May 8, 
1894, and graduated from the University 
of California in 1917. During the first 
World War he served as a captain in the 
U. S. Army. On March 4, 1924, he en- 
tered railway service as a freight agent 
with the Southern Pacific. A year later 
he was appointed chief clerk in the indus- 
trial department and in the latter part of 
1929 he was promoted to assistant general 
industrial agent, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Mr. Burke was appointed as- 
sistant to the general freight traffic man- 
ager in December, 1931, and later to as- 
sistant general freight agent. In March, 
1936, he was advanced to assistant to the 








Sherman K. Burke 


vice-president in charge of system freight 
traffic, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


R. D. Hemp has been appointed assist- 
ant general auditor of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and A. W. Mayne has been appointed 
auditor of disbursements. 


OPERATING 


Mott Sawyer, formerly division super- 
intendent on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Port 
Angeles, Wash., has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the Port Angeles 
Western, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Port Angeles. 


E. F. Thomson, superintendent of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Southern 
division, with headquarters as before at 
Lafayette, Ind., and C. C. Shoulty, train- 
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master at Bloomington, Ind., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Northern 
division, with headquarters at Lafayette. 


Eugene L. Hofmann, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Long Island 
at Jamaica, New York, was reported in 





Eugene L. Hofmann 


the Railway Age of November 9, was 
born. at Carnegie, Pa. Mr. Hofmann com- 
pleted his education at the University of 
Pittsburgh and entered railroad service in 
1915 as messenger on the Panhandle di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania. After serv- 
ing in various capacities, including those 
of telegraph operator, train dispatcher 
movement director, assistant yardmaster 
and assistant trainmaster on various divi- 
sions, he became trainmaster of the St. 
Louis division in 1937 and of the Colum- 
bus division two years later. In 1939, Mr. 
Hofmann became acting manager of the 
Washington Terminal Company and was 
appointed its superintendent on April 1, 
1940, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as superintendent of the Long 
Island, effective November 1. 


John Joseph Moore, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Houston division 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of November 9, was born in Dublin, Ire- 





John Joseph Moore 


land, on April 9, 1890, and entered railway 
service in December, 1908, as a locomotive 
fireman on the San Antonio & Arkansas 
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Pass (now part of the Southern Pacific 
system). The following year he trans- 
ferred to train service as a brakeman, and 
was subsequently promoted to conductor. 
On February 1, 1918, he was appointed 
yardmaster at Yoakum, Tex., and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923 he was advanced to train- 
master on tHe Dallas-Austin division. 
When the operation of the S. A. & A. P. 
was taken over by the Southern Pacific on 
May 1, 1925, Mr. Moore continued as a 
trainmaster, and on August 1, 1935, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Victoria, Tex. His promo- 
tion to superintendent at Houston was ef- 
fective November 1. 


C. E. Whitlock, general superinten- 
dent of the Southern division of the Penn- 
sylvania at Wilmington, Del., has been 
promoted to assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Eastern region, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. John T. 
Ridgely, superintendent of the Columbus 
division at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Southern division at Wilmington to suc- 
ceed Mr. Whitlock. N. M. Lawrence, 
superintendent of the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been transferred to the Columbus di- 
vision, relieving Mr. Ridgely, and W. O. 


C. E. Whitlock 


Teufel, superintendent of the Indianap- 
olis division, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. has been transferred to the 
St. Louis division, replacing Mr. Law- 


rence. J. B. Jones, assistant superin- 
tendent of freight transportation, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
advanced to superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis division succeeding Mr. Teufel, and 
J. W. Leonard, master mechanic of the 
Chicago Terminal division, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Central region, re- 
lieving Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Whitlock was born at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and was graduated from Rut- 
gers College in 1899. He began his rail- 
road career on May 1, 1901, as a laborer 
in a track gang on the New York division 
of the Pennsylvania. He served succes- 
sively in various positions, including rod- 
man, transitman, assistant supervisor, su- 
pervisor, assistant trainmaster, trainmaster 
and freight trainmaster until October 24, 
1923 when he was promoted to superin- 
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tendent of the Erie & Ashtabula division 
at New Castle, Pa. On June 1, 1924, the 
was transferred to the Eastern division at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and on September 16, 
1926, to the Pittsburgh division, which em- 
braces the main line tracks between Pitts- 
burgh and Altoona. He became general 
superintendent of the Southwestern divi- 
sion at Indianapolis, Ind., on May 16, 1928, 


John T. Ridgely 


and was transferred to the southern gen- 
eral division, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington on June 16, 1929. 

Mr. Ridgely was graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1909 with a degree in civil 
engineering and entered railroad service as 
a rodman on the Pennsylvania at Baltimore, 
Md., on August 12, 1909, engaging in con- 
struction work in connection with the 
present station and track lay-out at Balti- 
more. On completion of the Baltimore 
Improvements, Mr. Ridgely served as a 
rodman successively on the old Belvidere 
division, the Trenton division and the New 
York division. He was advanced to tran- 
sitman on May 11, 1914, and assigned to 
the Philadelphia division and on January 
25, 1915, he became assistant track super- 
visor on the Conemaugh division at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., later being transferred to the 
Delmarva and the Maryland divisions. On 
September 16, 1918 he became supervisor 
on the Trenton division and served as as- 
sistant supervisor on the Maryland divi- 
sion from June to November, 1919, when 
he was appointed supervisor on the Alle- 
gheny division. On October 13, 1926, he 
was transferred to the Eastern division at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Ridgely was promoted to 
division engineer of the Richmond, Ind., 
division on January 16, 1927, and the fol- 
lowing year became engineer maintenance 
of way of the Long Island. He was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Indianap- 
olis division on October 16, 1928, and on 
November 1, 1935, he was transferred to 
the Columbus division at Columbus Ohio. 


TRAFFIC 


F. B. Phelps has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Charles H. Garn, general agent, pas- 
senger department, -on the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) at Buf- 
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falo, N. Y., has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, relieving W. H. Kelly, who 
has been granted a leave of absence because 
of illness, and Ralph W. Meyer, city 
passenger agent at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to district passenger agent at Buf- 
falo, succeeding to the duties of Mr. Garn. 


J. L. Smith, special passenger agent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Binghamton, N. Y., 
will retire voluntarily from active service 
on December 1. 


Thomas J. Levins, traveling freight 
agent for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at Boston, Mass., has been promoted 
to general agent at that point, succeeding 
George F. McCurdy, deceased. 


J. R. Getty has been promoted to dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., reporting to J. M. Stuart, assistant 
general passenger agent. 


Marshall E. Boyd, assistant general 
freight agent on the Western Pacific has 
been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
San Francisco, Cal., a newly created po- 
sition, and Trusten P. Wadsworth, head 
rate clerk has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent at San Francisco. 


A. E. Morris, traffic manager of the 
Texas Electric, with headquarters at Dal- 
las, Tex., has resigned from that position, 
and has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Midland Valley and the Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma & Gulf, with headquarters at Mus- 
kogee, Okla. C. E. Lennon, assistant 
general freight and passenger agent of the 
Texas Electric, has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent in charge 
of the traffic department, with headquarters 
as before at Dallas, and E. H. Pierson 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent in charge of rates and divisions. 


F. J. Stock, whose appointment as gen- 
eral freight agent of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Montreal, Que., was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 16, was born 


F, J. Stock 


at Stratford; Ont. He entered the service 
of the Grand Trunk at Ottawa, Ont., in 
1908, and served in various capacities in 
the freight traffic department there, 10 
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Portland, Me.; Toronto, Ont.; London, 
and North Bay. In September, 1930, Mr. 
Stock was appointed division freight agent 
at Ottawa. From 1915 to 1919 Mr. Stock 
served overseas with the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force. 


H. R. Steinfeld, general agent for the 
Texas Electric at Chicago, will resign, ef- 
fective December 1, to become commercial 
agent for the Quanah, Acme & Pacific at 
Chicago. 


J. A. Argo, assistant general freight 
agent in charge of rates, divisions and tar- 
iffs for the Canadian National system lines 
from Armstrong and West Fort William, 
Ont., eastwards, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters as 
before at Montreal, Que. C. R. Murray, 
assistant general freight agent at Toronto, 
Ont., has been transferred to Montreal 
and will assume charge of rates for lines 
from Armstrong and West Fort William 
eastwards. 

Mr. Argo entered railroad service with 
the Canadian Northern (now Canadian 
National) in 1911 with the engineering de- 
partment in the Sudbury district. He served 





J. A. Argo 


overseas with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force and in May, 1919, returned to rail- 
way service at Toronto. Afterwards he 
was transferred to the freight traffic de- 
partment and was employed in Toronto 
and Montreal, being appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Montreal in March, 
1939, 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


F. G. Smith, division engineer on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Mattoon, IIl., has been 
appointed division engineer of the Buffalo 
division of the New York Central system, 
with headquarters at Buffalo N. Y. 


Charles H. Morse, office engineer on 
the New York Central with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed assistant 
engineer maintenance of way-system, with 
the same headquarters. Mr. Morse was 
born on September 14, 1885, at Brandon, 
Vt., and first: entered railway service on 
August 13, 1902, as a clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of the New York 
Central at Watertown, N. Y. Five years 
later he was transferred to the engineer- 
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ing corps of the maintenance of way de- 
partment, holding successively the posi- 
tions of chainman, rodman and transitman 





C. H. Morse 


at Watertown, until October 23, 1909. On 
that date he became a draftsman in the 
office of the engineer maintenance of way 
at New York, and while holding this posi- 
tion he attended evening classes at Colum- 
bia University during the next two years. 
Mr. Morse was promoted to assistant su- 
pervisor of track at Hudson, N. Y., on 
June 20, 1912, subsequently holding this 
position at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corn- 
ing. On September 1, 1920, he was fur- 
ther advanced to supervisor of track at 
Clearfield, Pa., later holding this position 
at Kingston N. Y. On April 16, 1929, 
he was promoted to general track inspec- 
tor on the New York Central lines, Buf- 
falo and East, with headquarters at New 
York, and on March 16, 1933, he was 
further promoted to assistant engineer in 
the office of the chief engineer maintenance 
of way of the system with the same head- 
quarters. Late in 1937, Mr. Morse was 
appointed office engineer in the same of- 
fice, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant engineer 
maintenance of way-system. 


A. N. Reece, chief engineer of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, has been appointed chief 
engineer of the K. C. S. and of the Loui- 
siana & Arkansas in charge of engineer- 
ing, new construction and standards, with 
headquarters as before at Kansas City, Mo., 
and E. F. Salisbury, chief engineer of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, has been appointed 
chief engineer of both roads in charge of 
maintenance of way and structures, with 
headquarters as before at Shreveport, La. 


MECHANICAL 


W. H. Schultz, assistant master me- 
chanic on the Chicago & North Western 
at Clinton, Iowa, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of motive power of the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming, with headquarters 
at Marquette, Mich. succeeding Samuel 
A. Chamberlin, whose retirement on Oc- 
tober 1 was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 5. 


William Nelson, superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Kansas City Southern, has 
been appointed also superintendent of 
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machinery of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
with headquarters as before at Pittsburg, 
Kan. E. M. Smith, superintendent of 
motive power of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of machinery of both roads, with headquar- 
ters as before at Minden, La. 


OBITUARY 


Charles W. Gardner, who retired on 
June 15, 1922, as comptroller of the Min- 
neapol's, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the 
Mineral Range, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died at his home in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., on November 12. 


Livingstone Edward Smith, who re- 
tired because of ill health on September 
15 as vice-president and general manager 
of the Tennessee Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Oneida, Tenn., died at that point 
on October 31. A biographical sketch of 
the career of Mr. Smith was published in 
the Railway Age of September 21, follow- 
ing his retirement. 


Josiah Groves Linthicum, general 
eastern agent of the Western Maryland, 
with headquarters at New York, died of 
a heart attack at his home in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on November 15 at the age of 58 
years. 

Mr. Linthicum was born in Ellicott City, 
Md., in 1882 and was educated in Mary- 
land. He had been connected with the 
Western Maryland in Chicago and New 
York since 1920, and prior to that time 
with the New York Central Lines in vari- 
ous capacities for many years. 


Frank V. Whiting, former general 
claims attorney of the New York Central, 
died of a heart ailment on November 15 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., in his 73rd year. Mr. 
Whiting entered railroad service as a tel- 
egraph operator with the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern (now the western half 
of the New York Central’s main line) on 
November 14, 1884. He remained in the 
operating department in various positions 
until after becoming a member of the bar, 
when he was appointed chief claims agent 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
In 1909 he was appointed claims attorney 
for the New York Central, two years later 
being promoted to general claims attorney, 
which position he held until November 30, 
1937, when he retired. 


Charles P. Crawford, former comp- 
troller of the Erie, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on November 18 while motoring in 
Orange, N. J., at the age of 80 years. Mr. 
Crawford was born at Salamanca, N. Y., 
and entered. railroad service with the Erie 
as a freight clerk at Salamanca, in 1881. 
He served successively as ticket clerk, chief 
clerk, traveling auditor of station accounts, 
chief clerk of disbursements, chief clerk in 
the auditor’s office, auditor of disburse- 
ments, auditor of the Erie coal companies 
and auditor of the Erie. Mr. Crawford 
became comptroller in 1911 and served in 
that capacity until his retirement on March 
30, 1931. During the period of government 
control of railroads, Mr. Crawford served 
as federal auditor for the United States 
Railroad Administration. 
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